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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

This bool«^ its title shows, •is hitended for the 
young teacl^r, the begini^r. It is not written to 
repjafie thedonger and fuller treaties an^TO^uals 
of teaching it is to Serve rather, as an intro^udion 
to them. ACcqrdingJy it makes no attempt to 
survey, ii^ an ordejly way, the theoretical basis of 
teaching, or, except very partially, to discuss* the 
•relation of teaching to education as a whole. Nor 
does it examine in great detail rival methods of 
teaching, or aim at supplying the reader with 
compflete particujaw of the methods that*are com- 
meiftded. TH^ principle running through the book 
is that the teacher * makes his own method|*He 
cannot do so without advice, unless* he is one of 
those rare geniijLies \ dio are independent of all 
suggestion, and who never imita^e.J^AfKfCe and 
not pfescription is the purpose of the following 
c^japters. 
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^ In the considered opinion of the writers, the 
young teacher should concentrate - his, attention 
upon acquiring craftsmanship in teaching. Crafts- 
\manship implies a great deal more than technique, 
though technique is naturally an imporfaht element 
in it. A true craftsman knows ^his ma^^crial and 
has the “ feel ” of it, a sense of what ‘can be made 
oV it. He knows 1^’s tools and handles them with 
skill and with ' economy of c^Vort. Mof fi^over he 
has before his eyes the rCfSult he is aiming at, the 
completed artistic product, and m essence fhis 
means the j^sse^sion o(. atj ideal. ^ * 

Bvtn if the analogy of teaching wiui craft cannot 
be pressed toohar, it is sufficiently Uoy^.^Jb warrant 
a comparison. The craftsman can learn only by 
doing, and the teacher learn to teach by tfcaching. 
Bbth*must give their best endeavours to avoiding 
gross*' Blunders, to' learning from ina/itable slips 
and mistakes, to a steady ^examination of their 
experience in order to improv e. Both ^ must be 
ready to listen to what fellow craftsmen have to 
advise, and to profit by what they see, hear and 
read. In all their striving for perfection, both 
must cherish an ideal. There is no inconsistency, 
therefore, whe^i a teacher tries to .attain craftsman- 
ship, and at the same time preserves a sens6 'of 
his nigh calling. 

In order to become a goc'd vteaching craftsman, 
the berinner ^^i\l have to be alivb to the existence 
of praaical 'f-^oblems, whiA it is the business* of 
this book to ^indicate^ TRey will arise in the 
management of Boys and giHs as individuals and 
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in classes, in the choice of what he is Jo teach, aiyL 
how hl‘ is. to teach it, even in the disposition and 
use of his cfassroom and ihe furniture and materials 
in it. « • 

But tro^ltsome as these problems are boun 
to be, ihe»beginiier will be wise to spare tirne also 
for some refldfction upon the meaning and purpose 
Qf the profession he^ has chosen/ He may usefulf^ 
as]f himiftlf : Why «do we teacl^ ? Why do we 
teach in school^ Why i« there a special profession 
of. teacrfiing ? The thoughtful person will find no 
diTliculty irf (discovering jit least provisional 
answet to tliPse questions. Other question? ^re 
not so ea?v. Jo toswer. What^exaetTy is teaching? 
Is it the same thing as*instrudion ? Is education 
co-exjeifsive with tcacfiin^? Is al] teaofcing, and 
, stilt more, ^is all education, confined to .schools, 
that is, to (Organisations specially set apart for the 
purpose? Obviously* not, but then, if not, what 
is school • teaclnngi and what school education ? 
What are their aims and purposes ? 

Without going fully into the theory of education, 
It is appropriate here to mention some of the 
answers that have ,bcen given. For .instance, 
Professor CampagnSc, In a recent bexik, thus defines 
thb^ims of educatiop. “ Children are to be njade 
fit to live, and also fit to live with.” ^ These simple 
terms, if closely examined, go a long way. Fit 
to live,’*^ among 6ther things, mea»s* tha^ljp child 
should^ possess knowledge which wil^ enable him 
to support himself andP condud himijplf as a (Stizen 
0 ^ a civilised state, alid should 6e trained .to use 
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^the knowledge that he has. “ Fit to live with ** 
means that he must be able and willing tkj serve 
the community of which he is a mfember. 

^ Both imply a great deal more otham positive 
knowledge ; they imply readiness to i&in, interest 
in learning, willingness to work jind take trouble 
perseverance ; and with these personal virtues, the 
Social virtues also,s.honest andpust dealing, kindlji- 
ness in intercourse, politenes^» chivalry, 'Aoyal co- 
operation with one’s fellows, and subordination to" 
the needs of the community — in short,^ chara^^er. 
This conception ^perhaps pverstresses tiic w'eight'of 
socd^iy. But it is not inconsistent 'with''Trofessor 
Campagnac’s ^view to suggest, as pt^jfcr writers 
do, that educatmn *may also be considered as the 
expansion and realisaticn cf the lateht pbwers of 
the F'^pil, as the due satisfaction of his ^aatural and , 
legitJnfetc instindli and interests, as <^well as the 
development of any special abilities he may have. 
As another writer, Professor Bompas Smith, puts 
it, education is to make the pupils live “ more 
valuable lives,” valuable to thepRselves and to the 
society in which they find themselves. 

This b,rief sketch of the Hitimate problems will 
serve perhaps, to start the reflefctive beginner upon 
his meditations. He may ask himself further, iihw 
far t^e qualities that are desired are and can be 
cultivated at home, before,, ok during the school 
period, what tljc school has to 'contribute, what 
particular’ contributions ait given by schools - of 
diffenent kinds, what- advantages a large school 
has oyer a smaller, and on'* the, other hand what 
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adva'htages has a small school, for example, a small 
private school^ over a larger. The y^ung teachcft* 
may also \vith benefit to himself refled upon the 
place of his pwn schoof in the community, and 
how it su»s#iyes the general ends of society. • 

. The purport of what has been just said is to 
suggesf that tbe ^ung teacher should, in a tentative 
way, construct his own worl^g philosophy ^f 
cducatior^ to serve' him until nis experience and 
hiS reading enable ^im, if he i5i so disposed, to 
formulate for fcimself a* more systematic theory. 
V\fie* thmk lie will be well advised# to limit himself 
to inqjuipi-s a^^ reflediofts 6f the kind^ust toijphed 
upon at i^ny raj:e during the early ^ears when he 
is masteri#!^ his craft. ^For he must concentrate 
upon this fiist. It is pot ^n affair of following a 
wq^l-fememiDered routine, though hnitatfUi of his 
•own former^ teachers? has its value. Still 1 q 3% is it 
the applicaticfn^of tips and dodges, though such 
practical ^ints are not to be disdained. In order 
to teach well the* teacher must be master of his 
. own knowledge and master of his class. Only so 
far as he control? both efficiently can he hope to 
• teach, to bring the necessary knowledge to bear 
on tte pupils, and jnduce in them the riglft attitude ^ 
tQ\^rds the things they have to leaVn. • 

Something will be said in later chapters om all 
three aspects of the art of teaching.# To a^^pt a 
phrase pf Sir John Adhms, if the t^jeher’s business 
is to teach John arithmetic he fnwst Imi/cm both 
aritfimetic and John. ^To teach well*ne must learn 
to bring girithmetic ^nd John together. # Wliether, 
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in teaching John arithmetic, the teacher can also 
'train and educate him in a higher sense th^n that 
of mere instruction will also have to be. Considered. 
But for the beginner skill* in instruction is, in the 
fl/iew of the present writers, of paramaipt import- 
ance. We hope to demonstrate that the craft of 
teaching, if it is really workmanlike, Jravels ^a long 
way towards the higher ends of real education. 

is not limited, asf^it seems to be, to instruction. 

Problems of the curriculurfi will not ^e here 
discussed. The young tCacher, happily for him, 
is not called uppn to decide what he^ i's to’’ tecich 
his charges. In the schooL where tjj^y fipA them- 
selves the beginners have their suDjcctji already 
prescribed ; and ve^y commonly !ia\/e niet before 
them the precise amount they are /‘xpcfted to 
arcompljfli in a term or in a year. T^hc subjects 
we sl^^ay discuss are the common subjects qjdinanly 
taught in schools. They will be treateef as separate 
subjects, and questions such as whether it i^s possible 
to amalgamate some of them, or if it is right to 
bring those which aic regarded as humbler subjects 
into a position of greater promificnce will be de- 
signedly avoided. Experiments are being carried 
on not only in connection ;/ij1i euiiiculurrv but 
more genefally in connection witlf methods which 
may ultimately affect teaching in all schools. The 
youn^ teacher, should be ready to be interested in 
thenfi. But, unpl he is well 6r\ his feet, he had 
better ^qrtent himself with follWing the best 
current gene?ai practice an5 try to make biniself 
perfeef in it. r 
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This pursuit of good craftsmanship is worth while, < 
not only because it improves the efffciency of tH? 
teacher, But also because it gives interest to the 
work, tei]jperjng the dullness of inevitable routine 
with a spiAj of adventure. The subject matte* 
set forth in the syllabus may be elementary, and 
its rej^etition.teAous ; the school conditions and 
procedure may often appear ii^some, but for tlje 
iler{:-min4led teacher there is always compensation 
in* the infinite diversity of youthfal minds, and in 
the rjuest of a tPchnical sfill which is at once flexible 
aafl adequate. 



CHAPTER II 

THE YOUNG TEy^CHER 

Our laws demand that all children bqtwcen ' JLlie 
ages of five and^ fourtepi ^ shall be ^under SfficielU 
instrrdlion. Outside these ages fi^ierc are, ’ of 
course, very ml.ny who seek instrii 6 iion. ^t follows 
that the work oV teachings engages the services of 
probably ,not less than 0:00,000 men &'nd Women, 
whilor thfc annual recruiting rgns to neSrly id|o€0. 
Thest -large totals ^should serve to remind* the be- ’ 
ginner that teaching is a form of iwork in which, 
as in other professions, there are, many wko cannot 
claiih to possess special endowments or native 
genius. He should remember th^t he is joining a 
body which undertakes a national work, and which 
is composed, of necessity and in the main, of those 
who can satisfy the requirements!^ oi^ good craftsman- 
ship withoht rising to the level of such; distinguished 
pei^^mance as will transcend all technical rules. 
In practice the work may l?e ^undertaken by any 
well-balanced ai^d healthy youngs man or 'woman 
who thfi! requisite educational equipment, 

and is ready and willing *.o learn the craft of 
I teaching. * ^ 
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Tliere are, no doubt, very many “ born ” teachers, < 
with A natur^il knack of managing l^hildren, aftS 
with natural powers of Reaching. Many a parent, 
especially meyiy a mother, and many elder brothers 
and sisteil,^cducatcd and unedutated alike, exerci^ 
their jiatjiral gifts without being aware that they 
possess them TSut the greater number of those 
who actually teach in schools Jpave to acquire tJie 
art,, sqpietimes easily, sometime^ with labour. 
(Children, up to the number of six millions, are 
daily .under instrudlion, on good lines or on poor 
Itoes, and 4he huge organisatiofl does not break 
down if! pr*tice. Weaknesses there ^re in ^Qpty, 
no doub*, and pessimists tell us that the results are 
poor, but*if we take int© account fhe whole work of 
the schools It cannot be affirmed that thgy fail. Be 
that* as it •may, the^ point here erfiphasis^ tlfat 
the teadii»g profession is made up, for Tthdi most 
part, of ordinSiry, weH-disposed, reasonably qualified, 
reasonably success^l people, and that no one who is 
inclined to joift it need be deterred by the fcftling 
that the work of ^teaching is beyond his powers. 

Some beginners fall into the opposite extreme and 
are “ cocksure.” Those who display this excess of 
self-fbnfidence ^r# commonly persons who ha\e< 
had least experience, and have given le&st thought 
to what they are alJout. Courage and a firm^Belief 
in one’s ability to ^cfeed are not intonsistefit.with 
a proper modesty, but “ cocksurci^s ” in one who 
isy after all, a tyro is wholly out ofjaiafip. ^ 

Wliether he is diffident; or sclf-confidendt, the 
t)udding teacher cannot escape the* duty of taking# 
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f )ains to acquire craftsmanship. Even the “ born 
tfacher ” re(faires training and experience ibefore 
he can employ his nativ^ powers with ’effect. 

Training also, whether undertaken /briyaliy in a 
draining College, or less formally in tfte* school of 
experience, should imply a deliberate ^ intention 
and a set purpose on thp part of the .person under 
gaining, to perfect^himself in his art. The teacher 
must, in a vei*/ real sense, train himself. This 
and the following chapters are written for his help 
and encouragement. ^ ^ * 

It is assumed that the beginner has actuaJ know- 
ledge^, of whlit he is to teach his otass. •'He has 
passed examine tions after a school, cource which 
is planned to givt' hifn at least a general Education. 
One of tlje first things he must learn^is that the 
knowledge which is freshest to him may«be of little 
use tc his class. Jx will have 'to be rcy/iewed and 
often re-cast before he can prjpscnt it*to his pupils. 
Eager young teachers, full of t^ic mattea of their 
recent studies, are prone to unload their stores 
upon' their unfortunate classes. In English they 
may dwell on the glories of the Romantic Revival, 
or, in history, upon fascinating generalisations about 
I the Industrial Revolution to a clai#s ^'hich can hfarely 
appreciated! simple poem of Wordsworth or wlwcii 
has ^40 clear idea of the meaning either of industry 
or of revolutiefn. In mathema^cs and science, they 
are apt to tak«*for granted that ^the class, knows 
the eleThrfits^ thoroughly as they do thcmsclvQS. 
Thi^ kind of error jvith t. teacher of common 
« sense curds itsAf ki time.. The blank looks of thp 
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class will soon inform a master that the excellent^ 
stuff be is offering is above their hdhds. He 
just have* to try and try until he has found what 
does go Jionje. But it will save much time and 
disappoiAiftgnt if the beginner,* at the outset, wiS 
give thop^ht to this principle, and in preparing his 
lessons, will .examine his .matcxial, as well* as he 
can, from the point of view of h^ pupils. lie mu^t, 
bf Qour^ beware of falling into thC; other cxtierne, 

- tliat of underestimating the capacity of the class. 
But* the tempteflion to overestimate it is more likely 
t€*befa 41 fiim. • 

The y^ung^ftacher may ^nd himself callcd%uf)on 
to teach .subjeejs of which he fcels#that he knows 
very littl#. * I'he scicni:e mail rilay be asked to 
teach grammar or literature and the ^arts man 
elfin1t:ntary#mathematics or easy scfcnce. This will 

• usually dcc^ir only hi classes of* children uftdUr ii 
or at any ratli pnder^ 14. What is he to do ? In 
the first place cerUiinly not to cry off on the plea 
that he is a specialist, and knows only a liifiited 

. range of subjects. Specialisation has not gone so 
far that schools with children of the ages named 

• can be taught exclusively by specialist teachers. In 
most^schools, witli^ySunger classes, there* are form < 
sutyects to b^tatLcn by the form-master f)r mistress. 

If the young teaclfer finds himself in the quaptlary 
described^ there is ^nothing for him* but to \parn 
the new subject or — as will usually ie the case — to 
furlj^sh up his old knowledge. It wiJJ^Wiflh good 
to bei^ome once more#a boy; of 8 or ii, casthig his 
mind bade to his own knowledge Snd interests at« 
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that period. If his education has been worth 
aiiything he tan rapidly learn the elements) of a 
new subject, so closely allied, as it will ordinarily 
be, to those with which he is familiar.,, Frpm some 
points of view no doubt he will tcachcmc strange 
subject less well ; from others he will teach better 
because he will be laying his mind alongside that 
ofi. his class and learning with them, a salutary 
process for both; if it is not carried too far. .» Perhaps 
drawing and music may be regarded as exceptions 
to what has been said just now. liut even here, 
few are so ill-ec^uipped that they cannot lean» 
eno\igh to caVry on with a class in tK^jhope* that as 
the pupils pass ^up the school they \Yill coime under 
a more skilled pvaetkionero Unfortunate as it is, 
the contingency does arise, and must be faced by 
the yeung teacher. •* ^ 

AH' this suggests V an attitude of minri which is 
essential to success in teachipg. 4 ^teacher must 
be willing to learn from his (jlass, be .sensitive, 
observant, ready to take hints from 'his experience; 
patieAt and tolerant with youthful perverseness. 
Any person who is always irritated by the slow 
progress of his pupils, always impatient at their 
“ stupidity,” and without a fefto^y Reeling for rtiem, 
had better^ never try to teach. He jyill certaidfil^^ 
be tl\p blind to perceive his own faults, and will 
probably be tob opinionated to fhange his methods. 

These commeAj)laces need not Ije laboured It 
is obviffu^^h^a good teacliR^r must want to tqagh 
and like to teach. He j^liouldtalso be ready to train 
c himself. In studying how to do so, however, he 
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need not be either sentimental or introspectivejj^^ 
morbW. Steady patience and tolerance do not 
mean a habby ?*cquies(ience in whatever children 
do ; stilklysido they involve a sloppy emotionalism 
which giSnoB over the quaint pTienomena of chilcf- 
hood,^ aiyl nevgr recognises the hard facts that 
children have to learn, and that they are not ’always 
eager or quick to learn. Nor^fwhen the beginoer 
is iryiuff to train Jiimself in his craft, should he 
worry over hi^ soul, as, it were, and examine his 
cqpsciencf too frequently. 

• Thefe are two safeguards to be suggested. One 
is 'thatlhe ^ung teacher should preserve a» sense 
of humcAir.^ This, of course, does^not mean that 
he is to ^Sm at facetioueness ih class. To be under 
a teacjhcr Vho is always “ funnj^ ” i^ a dreary 
CMp^rience? as annqying to children as the ^family 
friend Whokis always teasing. For childrcil Hke to 
be taken ser^owsly. .Occasions enough will occur 
where fiKi is in p^ace but I'un is a very different 
thing from fadttiousness. 

The teacher’s sense of humour should make him 
mock at himself from time to time, and smile at 
his own efforts. When he pictures himself, an average 
individual, vcry,y<^ang, one lately seated on a school 
beach with Jpoys such as he has beforff him, now ^ 
attempting the delicate task of guiding the de^lop- 
ment of the intelligepce and the cftaractep qf his 
pupils,^ -he shoul^ gently chuckle ^•the incongruity 
a^id at his own presumption. a some 

lights* the task is one for a transcendent personality. 
But it has>to be done ty workaday nfen add women. » 
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So when he is laying down the law from his desk 
and his obedient scholars are listening with all 
their ears, and accepting as incontrovertible truth 
what he says, he may quietly realise element 
6f absurdity in the situation. Again, if he can regard 
his boys neither as monsters of iniquity nor as 
wingless angels, but as comical little creatures whose 
oddities one can e^f'dure, it will help to season an 
existence which at times does require sorir's relief. 
A real sense of humour vdll effectively check any 
tendency to priggishness and professional solemnity 
Those who possess the sen’^e are, because ot it arid 
not#^iA spite of it, teachers of real serifGsness backed 
by deep-seated^ enthusiasm. - '* 

The second safeguard against a worrying over- 
conscientumsness is that^the young tcrfclicr* should 
learn ^o criticise himself in a detached v^ay. Ma^iy 
youn§ teachers have almost tortured themselves in 
the past over their mistake? because they were 
taught to look upon a temporary failure in' teaching 
as if it were a mortal sin. Let them regard them- 
selves as learning a difficult craft, at the beginning 
of which they are bound to blunder and make 
mistakes. They should, like a craftsman in wood, 
sincerely regret their failures, ^out like the'" true 
craftsman They should examine the causes and 
learilr by their errors. They need not be plunged 
into .despair, riny more than ^hf y would be if they 
were to play a fotse note or two in t-heir earlydessons 
on theVidftnik ' ** • - 

This applies to method afld to discipline alike. 

‘When jhe" teacher can say candidly to himsell or 
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to another : “ That was a bad lesson ; I talke^ 
too mi5ch and .went too fast,” or “ I the wrong 
thing to qitell young Jones,” — he is on the way to 
become a soi*nd critic and a good teacher. But 
he need not spend a sleepless night on this.accountT 
Self-crij^ici^m of ^le kind suggested is a sign of self- 
respect, not of self-depreciation. 

All this is not to condone the ^rious shortcomings 
to^whicl^the human^nature of teaefiers, as of other 
'people, is liable.^ No one^an make light of slackness, 
of insincerity, or slovenliness, of failure to persevere, 
ot wanf of (jonscientiousgess. If the teacher, young 
or *old, Is c<®vinced of sin under any of ^liese 
heads, he ^loiild repent in the Secrecy of his 
own chanfber. But mistakes ih craftsmanship due 
to want of ^experience awd skill, when^they are 
pe«c<3ved, Should candidly criticised • b)i th*e 
•culprit lifm^lf, in order that they may be ivfiided 
in future. * • « 

It is not neccssjiry to speak at length on the 
personal qualiti?s desirable in a teacher. Without 
•seeking to be a garagon, he should have patience 
and good temper, a ready sympathy with children, 
some humility and also a proper pride. He will 
neither bully npr« cajole. With experience, but 
hardly withoi^t it, he will know when fo be firm 
and when to be lenient. The young teacher, ^esh 
from his student d^s^ is apt to thi^k too iigjitly 
of the importaneje of bearing, dre^«and language. 
Hq will have to reminti himself that^#s^^ ifacher 
he is under a kind of acrutiiny to which he ha« not 
been subrwitted for SKimq time. Ife cannot yet 
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' afiTord to be eccentric in manner or in dress. So 
slovenliness and lounging and ofF-hand attitudes 
generally are to be avoided. 

The right use of language is in r^aht ^ a point 
of technique, and deserves careful eohsideration. 
There are people who naturally^, posses pjeasing 
voices, with clear utterai^ce delivered without effort 
a^d heard with ease. Most teachers, however, 
have definitely to set themselves to tho -business 
of speaking to a class. .The young teacher will 
have to find for himself the pitch at whiph his 
voice carries best, and thi^ pitch must be practised 
until it can De maintained easily andPmiatuially and 
without any forcing. Women, in oarticular, may 
permanently liaTm their ovoices by Wxong use. 
The speech need not boj and should iiot be, loud 
in a Vad- sense : a class soon becomes uied to quiet 
tones which are eJear and unmistakable. 

Teachers are apt to forget that a loud voice, 
which can hardly fail at the samp time tOtbe hard, 
and is often monotonous, has an intangible but 
real result in irritating those who listen to it for 
long. A teacher is often at cross-purposes with 
his class merely because the quality of his voice 
ruffles, the nerves of his hearers^ and his own. It 
suggests a ’desire to hector and buUy when »4;he 
speaker means only to be business-like. No 
elaborate “ voice production is necessary ; an 
educated person _ usually has a iqpde of speaking 
which * is ^iratUiial and adequate for the purpose of 
teaching ; he must not fopfc his voice. He is 

, holding conveisation with hi^ class, under special 
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conditions, it is true, but the voice an^ dcmcanoiy^ 
of con^ersgition should be maintained. 

Above alf, speech musf not be too rapid. There 
are at lea^ kinds of disagreeably rapid speech : 
one is where •the speaker races through a sentence 
or longp pkrase, the other where he races through 
a single woref of many syllables, or .short phrase. 
Some bad speakers do both : the J5est^public speakers 
dob rieitlH^r, and the •teacher is, a^er all, a public 
speaker to his riass. Distinct articulation, not an 
articulation blurred by a careless slicing, is of course 
essential.^ For J:he* sake •of* clearness <jven a little 
exaggeration precision is pardonable ; buf the 
speaker n5ur4 stop short of cjmpjete artificiality. 
The question of speech will come up again in a later 
chapter,* when it will be aj^propriat^ to discuss the 
ijquSlity of the language a teacher should eruglfty. 

More neea ijot be said on the tSacher as a person. 
We regard him •not aft an Admirable Crichton or 
as a missibnary^ bift as an average person, wi^Ji a 
desire to earn his living in the honourable pro- 
fession of teaching, and to do his best for those 
.who come under his care. He is not a complete 
novic^ because, consciously or not, he n^ust have 
tried to teach somegne ; at any tate Jie knows 
wlial he has fo teach, and he has seen boys jind 
girls before. But he has to learn the craftsmarfiship 
of his profession, aftd* get over h]s awkwardness 
as speeJily and •as intelligently 2 ® “pos^^lc;^ He 
shcfuld .strive to attain style ” in tesnfiing no less 
sedulously than the young* cricket^^r strives for 
“^tyle ” in battings or*in J)owling. 



CHAPTER III 

THE PUPIL. 

This book is concerned with the teaching . of 
children, an,d with the p rinciples , by^ which the 
teadiVir should be guided in teaching children, 
usually in schoqls. Some of theser principles can 
be equally well applied to' any kind ol^' teaching, 
from thc^pulpi^ or platibrm as well as frbnj the 
teachlir’s desk, in Universities r^nd classes for adifits 
as well as in the ordinary school or iif the family 
circle. One such principle is that' the teacher, in 
school or out of it, should know something of the 
persons he is trying to instrud. No more fruitful 
cause of want of success at home,, in the classroom, 
or in the pulpit can be found than a failure to 
realise the nature and chara(5le;nstics of the audience. 
HendC it ^las been often asscrtccl that all teachers 
shoi^ld be acquainted with psychology, the science 
of the mind,, and especially with the psychology 
of children, “ Child-Study vizis been advocated 
as an ^^sjentiz^r preliminary to teaching. 

It may b#" ullowed that no systematic thgary of 
education could be cortstruded without psychology. 
But this science, which |n itself is not concerned 

i8 
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with education at all, is very far from easy to < 
beginners. It introduces them into* a region if 
thought afid investigation which is unlike anything 
they havf studied before. Before any pradlical 
applicatiofc reached, the student must cover ^ 
great deaj of ground, learn a new vocabulary, 
which is all.th? more perplexing because some 
elements in it have a dangerouslv familiar meaning, 
and . approach the very greatesf of* problems, such 
as* the inter-relatiofl of mind cftid body, which 
engage the attention of* the profoundest thinkers. 

• rsyclK)ldgy is no longer the cdhiparativcly easy 
descriptive soignee whicTi ft appeareti to bf^ fifty 
yeara age^; it is full of unsolved questions, anJ of 
terms to ^»h^ch psycholqgists altach different mean- 
ings ; #ind 4t demands a^ maturity of experience 
aivl t capacity f6r moving easily ill the icgyn ©f 
•the abst»a(3 which are not to ^be expefled tin a 
young teachci* ^It is true that very many teachers, 
young as.well as older, arc fascinated and rightly 
fascinated by i^ finding that it illuminates their 
• experience in schools, and even contributes to the 
solution of their cfifficultics. Such teachers are not, 
of course, to be discouraged from pursuing their 
bent ,* and many^others, rebuffed at firtt by the 
apparent dryjicss and remoteness bf tl#e science, 
may yield to its aftradions later on, when they 
feel the need for a systematic co-ordiifation qf their 
observations and experience. the beginner 

sliQuld not tiling himst:lf obliged *to formal 

psychology, as a conciition of taking his wq)rk in 
a^ serious spirit. 
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Yet, without embarking upon a voyage he dreads, 
Ifie ought to •feel bound to learn somethings about 
his pupils. The teacher is to teach arithmetic to 
John: he should know arithmetic, and he should 
inow John. In .the great triangulaf fmterprise, 
with teacher, John, and arithmetic all taking part 
in what is so often a conflid, wh*en Jt migRt be a 
cp-operation,*John^must not be taken for granted. 
The thoughtful* teacher will wish to know-how his 
pupils look at thV world, whaf they like to do ahd 
enjoy doing, what they Vebcl agRinst, how iheir 
immature mind^ work, how they lea/n ancl ^by 
thqy# forget,* what attrrfds'’ their ‘intfe^^st and holds 
their attentioifc, why interest fades and* atteritiori 
ceases, how they oan b^ stimulatccf, i^ersuaded, 
induced and even, whc^re necessary, iompflled to 
leari^ «liow iS he to do it? r • ^ 

Inctiie first pla^e let him vemembej* that he is. 
a psychologist in the making alfeady : if he is 
not, he should give up the attempt to tqach. His 
owif childhood is not far distant, and he can recall 
his own feelings, aftions and ambitions; he can. 
refle<ft upon his former companions and their 
charaderistics, upon his own readions to school,- 
what lesions he liked and w^l)^, what he detested 
and why.* H*e can assume both ^that he ^and 
his acquaintances are noridal, and that his 
pupils, are nbrmal, until he is convinced to the 
g^ipy^^ary, and ♦that all the 'strange differences in 
am^ encountered or otsefved, 
arfcs^gk the complex variations of the tiormal 
hun^ig^eingf 
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Besides specific experiences of his* own whicj^ 
resemlJle thosft of his pupils, he has had other 
sorts of experience in his family and his social 
circle, all^)? Vhich will contribute to his stock of 
psychologicaf knowledge. He may have been 
fortunate’ • enough to know intimately children 
younger than* himself, whai he was already of an 
age to observe them. Moreover, ^ an educatftl 
parson, fie is alreadyifamiliar with#the psychological 
terips that form an important element in our normal 
voaabtil^iry. Without perhaps bciiig able accurately 
to defin^ ihem^ he understands sensatjon, thought, 
intelligence, tnemory, imaginatioi^ observStion, 
attention, habit* instinct, feeliyg, ^notion, motive, 
purpose, wil^ character* The surface and popular 
meaiyng of^these terms may be accepted Its a start, 
aiicl tlir^ may formja basis for the obser^ti^n of 
his pupils tJiaj; the young teacher is urged always 
to undertake. * • 

Thus tRe begiprfcr is possessed already of a good 
deal of knowledge about his pupils, if he will use 
it ; knowledge, k is true, unsystematic and in a 
sense haphazard, but not valueless. It will enable 
the tocher to put^iijiself in the place of Jiis pupils, 
and a little observation and the employqicnt of his 
own natural Vits will enable him to understand 
and interpret the behaviour of thc^pupils ill his 
charge. He should^s^k deliberately to extend his 
knowledge, and Ho cultivate his p^wjers^J* f^scern- 
mint by the careful study of the nfcSnbers of his 
class, not^ forgetting, in th^ midst* of his serious ^ 
Gjpeupation, the saving s^lt of humour. When he 
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k^is acquired* a body of experience in this diredl 
way, he will find it useful to consult sojne^of the 
books named hereafter, sAid to see how material 
acquired in his own life is arranged b}^ip^ of wider 
and deeper experience, and how they* explain and 
try to clear up the many difficulties and f)U 2 Eles he 
will encounter. • • 

•In this book.th^ most that can be done is to 
mention some of*ffie most general findings ^f thc^e 
who have applied psychological ideas to the business 
of teaching, and to offer some cautions^. Tihe 
cautions may come first, e Although fhe ^sense of 
the^ ferms applied in current language to -the. 
phenomena of t|je nynd is generally unmistakable 
if not always precise, there ?ire some misconceptions 
against wfcich the student should be warned.* JThey 
arise *pjincipally from a kind; of false ps^cholo^y 
ereded upon a too literal interprefafion of the 
popular language. Because Ihe \<^ords sensation, 
perception, memory, imagination«ari|fi thinking, etc., 
have been quite reasonably applied to express 
certain aspeds of the adivity of Ihe mind, writers ’ 
have sometimes talked as if the mind had a number 
of members or parts, like tljc separate limbs of 
the body, ,each of which can 5e “ trained and 
exercised separately. Thus one hears df the teacHbr^s 
duty^to “ strengthen the memory,” to “ sharpen the 
observation,” to^“ cultivate imagination,” and 
device^ ^etn invented for these en5s. So 
also, it is saftl* the power o{ attention and pf*the 
will is* to he increased ^nd chSrader is to be “ built 
up” 
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These vague phrases, some of them quite in- 
accurate, are of little use to the y^ung teacho^t 
Keeping in mind that children do pay attention, 
do remei]jber, do observ^, do imagine, and (in some 
senses ati fc^t) do think, he . should devote hj^ 
energies to seeing that they have the right material 
upon Vhich ^to •work, something worth attending 
to, worth remembering * and worth imagining. 
Metapljprs arc dangerous tool? tQ use ; but ftie 
rrtetaphor of feeding is less dangerous in this con- 
nexion than tAat of tfaining and strengthening, 
aifd 1il> ttajislates itself into aXion much more 
readily.* Thew/baclicr netdmot worry about training 
the* menTpry,*if he gives his class ^le right tHings 
to memojis?, and sees Jo it that tJiey do memorise 
them or ^bout cultivaj^ng observation if he is 
cqnsfantly • calling upon them t6 exef<jise ttuiir 
powers in Jhis day to day teaching. • » « 

Similarly h« yrill be well advised not to endeavour 
to “ malje them thinT,” or at any rate, not to use 
this phraseology, * Children cannot think to order 
as they stand or move at the word of command. 
Experts themselt^cs do not tell us whether, when 
we are awake, we are thinking ” all the time, 
or ‘^thinking” fpn^y when engaged in logical, 
argjLiment, stop by reasoned step.* • 

Interest is a Vnore dangerous word thaa any 
of those mentioned. In one seni^ therf ^s no 
learning at all witWut “ interest#” In this *sense 
“juterest ” dorAinates#the studenf whg is# grappling 
with 'a distasteful tas^ equajlly with \he smalj child 
■ absorbed# in a gamq. But generc^ly the term is. 
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very loosely used. Teachers are urged to make 
ffeeir lessons interesting ” — an adjedive, t^y the 
way, with a much less firm content pf meaning 
than “ interest itself. The injimdion ^is true if 
it means that the. teacher must sontehof^ make it 
really worth while to listen and to participate 
adively in a. lesson. But it is not*^true irit implies 
that he must vise any and all means to capture the 
fleeting attention o!l a class, and so to produce ti 
superficial and lAomentary “fhterest” in what*is 
not really pertinent or useful. The interest -the 
teacher must evoke is that of intelligent po'-operatfowi 
in sqpie thing that is WbrJh doing %nd hcs.to-be 
done. The n^otives behind the interest, may * not 
always be the highest, b\it vigorous* \^ork, even 
in the lessons where drudgery is inevitgible, is 
impojsibie without interest. What if suggested 
laterj^iiwUhe chapters on method and jvocedure in. 
teaching, is all aimed at securing ihis right and 
essential kind of interest. 

Afiother psychological term which the teacher 
is sure to meet in any reading about teaching at. 
the present day is “ instind.’* Certain thinkers 
use this attribute as a starting point in considering 
psychology in relation to society, #and, under society, 
to education. ' The beginner, howeyer, need, not 
be gjreatly concerned with th&rics of instind, or 
attempt deliberately to encourage some instinds as 
such and to control others. It is enough .for him 
to kn®w* tl^r in fad children are curious ,a/id 
inquisitive, that they ^show #fear and timidity at 
times, and at dther times .are .bold and enterprising, 
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combative, self-assertive and even conceited ; that^ 
they san be induced to attack a taslf as somethin 
to be ovorpoifie, that they are usually fond of the 
company^ of their fellof^ creatures, and willingly 
join in cimrfk)n adivities in thp classroom and ip 
the field Of these charaderistics he should be 
aware^ahfl be aflle to deted them when they show 
themselves, and he will soon learn -by experience 
•which are to be utilised as a h?lp and which must 
b^ checked when diey seem likftly to hinder the 
work. ^ • 

. ^n *no paft of a school is the Necessity for close 
obseryation cfiildrerf more desircA)le thjn in 
cla&es of^very^young children. Haj:f>ily the women 
who teacli ^he'Se, and ^the governesses who teach 
young ^children at home, ^re usually well qualified 
fcf the taslo by native sympathy and undSiptajiding. 
If they ^re.not naturally attraded toward? tlmldren 
of nursery o» Wnder^arten age, towards what, in 
the elementary schools, have been called Infants, 
they ha3 betttr *seek another occupation, or at 
any rate, confine themselves to teaching older 
girls and boys. • 

The differences between children, which to some 
extent become bl^irred as they reach boyhood and 
gir^iood proper, are patent when they«are young, 
and these diflerenc* call for differences of treatment. 
The teacher will meet with all kinds .♦ The shy and 
timid child will require gentle eneguragement, the 
perf and forwaitt checks and rebulces. ^'Wie sluggish 
must •be gradually jDustled a littfe, the restless 
•provided • with occupation which • will • keep hen 
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quietly busy, the talkative must be taught to talk 
the right ynd not at the wrong time, th^siJent 
enticed into speeeh, and so on. The^ child who 
is clumsy with fingers muA be helped an^ “ shown 
how,” and her opposite given scope f5r hfr nimble- 
ness. The young teacher must learn t*o distinguish 
between positive untruthfulncss •and fftalfments 
which are due to adive* imagination, no easy task 
when children are t8o young to know the boundaries 
of exaggeration ind falsehood*. The quick chiTd 
must be allowed the advantage df his quickness, 
provided that this does not lead to exhausitibn 
to an unheerfthy stimulation. Th(« .slow •child- is 
a ptol)lem, wherever he is encountered, ^o hurry 
him when he is* young is fatal, bilt Be^must not 
be merely given up in ^despair. He .is probably 
sIqw in s^e ways and quick in others,# and pra^e 
judiciously bestowed upon his J success qn one side 
will lead him to persevere on others.* 

Two more general observations are appropriate 
here* Many modern writers hn^ childhood lay 
stress upon the outstanding importance of the early 
years in the process of education. They teU us 
that inborn tendencies, good and bad alike, are 
so much strengthened and coRifyimed in the#early 
years that #they can hardly be changed afterwyds. 
Hatgts are formed which cafla be subsequently 
eradfcated oniy with difficulty. The obvious duty 
of thbse who are Jin charge of ^oung children,, parents 
or teaghw^^is encourage the •good tendencies 
and habits anti to check thoge which may become 
^ dangerous Happily* for the responsibility ol 
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teachejs and for those who advise teachers, ih^ 
mischief, if^any, is said to be done in the earliest 
years, before children ct)me to school. Whether 
this is so cy: ndt, watchfulness on the part of teachers 
is imperative 

We •aM wanted paiticularly by the writers 
mentioned against what •they call repression.” 
The “ repression ” to be avoidefl is, the iinwarraift- 
aWe disT:ouragcmcn^> of natural propensities, which 
sonuetimes shoulfl be satisfied outright and some- 
times* guided into other more •useful channels. 
Ghildreii are j^tufally eftrious, and eryterprising by 
natnre: they tvish to know, and to^try in all* Jibrts 
of fields. what Tomnjy is; doing and tell 

him not to^” says the foolish mother in Punch, 
That# is* unwise “ repression ” : Tommy should be 
given something tllat he may safely dp.J and 
“ safely ” doe^ not mean merely that he is not to 
trouble the repose of a selfish household. 

One distingu^hCd philosopher urges, with ijiuch 
force and eloquence, that “ fear ” should be 
eliminated in th entraining of young children, because 
“ fear ” used to impose repressions from outside 
may jesult in unl^aljhy self-repressions laj;er. This 
ij worth thinking over. • , 

A child shduld n^ver be repressed save for gome 
good reason, the comfort of the rest of the t:lass, 
the desirability that* Ifc should, in Jiis own interest, 
cease t6 do wha< he is ^oing, or tlfat he ^ay^escape 
a * positive and threatened danger.® * With every 
wish to satisfy the inquiries* of an inquisitive and 
persistent child in* a clai^ the teacher must refuse 
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by giving r^ay, the proper claims of the rfst are 
neglefled. Experience, coupled wich mtelligence 
and sympathy, will bring the power to secure 
orderliness without undue repression^. 

The second general observation bea^s upon play. 
Teachers are urged to teach through pla^^,’ because 
playing is so essentially k child’s life and business. 
This counsel needs \o be examined with some carei 
The joyous adiviiies of a thoroughly well-coWudtd 
kindergarten or infant cluss are 'both work fmd 
play, and the teacher of young children* nftfd ftqt 
be too scrupcilous in tryirig to distinguish Jbetween 
thehi. The cbj^ldren themselves will rfot distinguish. 
Therefore she need jiot appeal to YhU children to 
enter upon some task on the plea th^t it is play. 
If|,they ^le attraded and interested, it^js or 

as gO|J)(J as play. To speak of “ playing ^t shop ” 
in an early lesson in simple numbers isi right enough, 
but to introduce an artificial ‘'game in dealing, for 
example, with the alphabet or the% composition of 
syllables is foolishness. A teacher who is afraid 
to enter on a lesson except under ^he pretence that 
it is play, is probably trying to teach her class 
somethings tliey are not yet r^aijy to learn. ^ 

On the ^thei* hand when the class has hear<j 
a stQiy, and they wish to “ play ” i!, the idea is 
sound enoughs for children not only enjoy simple 
dranfiatising of ajl sorts, but firfd in it a mpans by 
which to s^isfy their natural jieed fbr “ expressing,” 
as it^is called, “impressions” which they* have 
^ received. * Pla^ which** is of the right ^nd and 
free from any artificial element has the very great 
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advantage of providing ready-made the opportunities 
which« a teacher should always be» seeking, fn* 
letting tho .claSs really share in the lesson, and not 
merely lisjjen or work by fhemselves. Its importance 
in affordvg training in speech haj 

only to be mentioned to be perceived. 

We tna^ now •pass to the positive contributions 
which psychology has made to teaching, those 
which the beginner should kn5w.» For the m8st 
pirt tl]ey will be foifnd to be conSrmations of ^hat 
wise and obseiVant teatfhers have themselves dis- 
QCfVerii Aj any rate, in so far as* they run counter 
to traditional wr^imon anfi piac'^ice, they are ojitside 
the'spherf in Vhich the beginner W{^rks, since fhey 
concern die? iftajor quptioiis. of ^curriculum and 
organisation^ which are jettled for the beginner 
in toa^ina bcfoie lie enters the ^chool?^ In this 
chapter gitt^ntioif can be called only to a fewigsneral 
points ; but • the particular suggestions in later 
chapters can also alf be supported by arguments 
from the science ^of mind as well as by actual 
experience. Many of these general points will 
appear to be ccAnmonplaces ; it is, however, un- 
fortunately true that they are only too frequently 
forgotfen or negl^od. « 

• Psychologists and physiologists have • developed 
the idea of growthj and have attempted to define 
accurately several well-marked stages in the %arly 
development of the human being.^ These stages 
are,^ roughly : childhood, boyhoocf or ^itiiUocd, and 
youth.* Thus in modgrn application^ of the sf ience 
•of mind Ip education^ we^ find stress laid •upon tlie 
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idea of the child as a growing organism. We w'ere 
fermerly apt^o assume that all minds wer^* inert 
tablets upon which life’s experiences, • including 
education, made impressions ; or, alternatjvely, that 
the mind of the young child was a. receptacle for 
information merely requiring to be filled. In 
theorising on the subject, immaVurity \va!f often 
forgotten and^ the valuaTble conception of stages 
in^ growth ” overlooked. 

In, its bare forrfi this biological conception^ uscfCil 
to keep in mind, is not of rfluch praStical importance 
to the beginner. ** Some of its corollaries; howev^^;, 
are i/nportant. Growth h not ‘unljform > all the 
individuals of ? species do not advadl'c aj precfscly 
the same rate, mor rdoes Jhe indi^idfia^ plant or 
animal itself always grow^at the same speed through- 
out. ^Tbis irre^larity applies to mcnti^l as Wilmas 
to plr/sical growth. Accordingly the teacher must 
not be surprised to find pupils of thc»^ame age and 
from similar surroundings differing very greatly, 
some* being ptccociously advjfnced and others 
unaccountably slow. Also he will find that a pupil 
who has made rapid progress fof some time will 
suddenly appear to come to a standstill. The 
teacher should be prepared^* allow for , these 
peculiaritiw, to take advantage of a spurt by^ his 
pupil, and to be patient whcn*progress appears to 
be slow. Alb this is simple common sense ; but a 
beginner in teaching will not* always be able to 
distingui&hf'l^etween real and assuirtfed slowness,, and 
between the Slacking whicl\ is due to indolence 
t and the retardation which the pupil cannot help. 
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What has just been said on the teacher’s dutim 
of observing the members of his class as individuals 
and of learning how they can be dealt with as 
individual^ applies also to classes of children, but 
the conditions are different. By 'the time they are 
eight cr iSine yceirs of age, children are usually 
grouped in classes with a* settled programme of 
work. So, though the spcciil peculiarities 6f 
individuals will be embarrassing tnough at times, 
they^ tend to be •obscured by the general temper 
and altitude of the whole class. • The differences 
remain, ^)ut tljoy show tlTcnisclves as differences in 
ability,' intelligience, power of application and* in 
rate of [Mo^rcjs, rather thay as, differences of 
lemperamAit. 

The, )^?ung teacher especially will be prd^ccupic;^ 
►^wifti his ^task of 4cac^ng a very mixed tearpiover 
the same groined at a pace which is not too breathless 
for the slow and^not tbo tedious for the quick. He 
will have lo cxci^ist all his wits to distinguish tViose 
of his pupils who are really dull of comprehension 
and who learn '¥ery slowly from those who are 
merely indolent and do not trouble to pull their 
weight. With thejir^t he will deal tendeyly, with 
the second relentlessly. Even the •inteJJigcnt, he 
will lind, have* periods when their progress slacljens 
and when, as it were, they need timo to get iheir 
breath again. For its Ve have saiej most children 
advance not at an even rate, but ihlhts %ijd starts. 

Th*e teacher need not worry great?y* about ^ this, 
provided he can be sure of discoverVig wilful and 
uijneccssarv slackn.*ss, * an^ provided that l«e can 
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give to the brighter portion of his class work which 
will occupy them usefully while he k attending to 
the duller members. When he has gained a reason- 
able control of his class and is no Ic^nge^ engaged 
in the first business of securing discipline, he can 
profitably study the various modes* by wh^Ich skilful 
teachers keep both the quick and the slow busily 
at work. One gf tfle aims of what is known as the 
Dalton plan is 4 "o meet this^ universal difficulty 
arising from different rates at whie4i children work 
and learn. A tcicher who is not in a pos]tion%to 
adopt the Dalton plan in Mill may nsetully employ 
some of the features of the method, ^rtpplying them 
with the modifications demanded * b}- his special 
circumstances. If discouragement arises over very 
sIqw progress, ihe beginner may take he^art, and 
remeinber that as a rough rule,’wliLt is learnt slowly 
is often retained more firmly than wfi^t is acquired 
rapidly. 

The very slow pupil, the dunce o{ the older days, 
is always a problem. This is the boy or girl who, 
without being really deficient as a human being, 
seems to be excessively stupid ; he reads haltingly, 
writes badly, cannot spell, cannot remember how to 
work a surp, and invariably gets it wrong ; the know- 
ledge he absorbs in geography^ history, grammar 
and ' the like,c is casual, inaccurate and confused. 
Sometimes, espej::ially with girL, but boys are also 
to be fcuof^ in this category, the duQce is quite good 
on the languh'ge side; reads, writes and speaks Veil 
but brctfiks down wholly on the mathematical 
side. « 
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• • 

It has to be sadly confessed that the all-round 
dunce %s out of place in the ordinary school, almosT 
the whole ‘of tlie teaching in which is literary and 
academic* Hjs interests — and this applies just as 
much to ^rjs^are not what is. commonly calleci 
intellefluaJ. Very often the slowness and confusion 
is due to ba^ training in early years ; reading, 
which to the average chifd ofl^rs HD insuperable 
difficultips, is to him a mechanical ^rt, and he has 
not been adequately* drilled in th# mechanics ^ his 
arithmetic is spoiled not* so much by his dullness 
ae^jy bad foaindatipns in^the earliest stages — he has 
never . been Tiradliscd endugh in* afidition® and 
subtradioi^ ancl in the multiplicativtn table ; the 
lessons in geography and«history ha^e not awakened 
his imagination to their delights, for his in::^^gination 
is J)ufy witfc other ^ings. • ^ • 

The ckince is an Interesting study andT tis^ially 
has redeeming ^ointj, which’ the teacher should 
be alert enough to^see. Of these redeeming points 
the teacher should take the utmost advantage. The 
dunce is often very pradical, able to do things with 
hands and fingers, and probably, if a boy, really 
interested in machines and tilings that work ; if 
a girlji fond of sewing* cookery, of being busy with 
children and ^of managing generally. Both may 
be good at games, and more at ease out of doors 
than in the classroom ^ they may be fiot only good 
sportsmen and good sportswomen^nji the making, 
but .also good * naturalists and bojr^ftts. The 
teachei^s duty is twofokl : to^eize or devise possible 
opportunities of using guefi abilities a? thesfi children 
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often have : and to lead them to see that success 
in what they are really interested in ,can be secured 
only if they will be at the trouble to gain mastery 
over the necessary elements of leaning. Even 
die beginner in teaching should remember, as a 
sobering check upon his natural enth^^si^m for 
learning, that it is often found that hoys and girls 
wiio are apparen^Jy dull at school are able to 
achieve success "in after life, where their pradical 
inteKigence and their concealed ability have fuller 
scope than they have in thie ordinary school. 

The treatment of children who are backward 
or jijficient ' in a medical sense irj not 'properly 
within the piVivince of the young teacher. The 
“ backward ” are those who are naturally not 
deficient ebut fjpr some • reason have •been unable 
to mrkethe progress that theif age wotild leaid one 
to eipfeA. The ordinary slow child is of course 
“ backward ” in one sense ; butt inhere there is 
a wide gap between age and atjtainment, after the 
stage of childhood proper, it is for 'the head master 
or head mbtress to advise. 

So also with “ mentally deficient ” children. 
These are children in whose mental make up there 
is something wanting — wanting, and not merely 
undeveloped. * Broadly speaking, ivithout sprei^ 
trailing they will be unable to take a proper place 
after school in industrial or.eyen home life ; and 
even with specif training, can do so only under 
kindly* sil^esvjsion and control. iThis is primarily 
a medical matter. The begirner may be cautioned 
agains^ condemning too hastiU; a.child who is merely 
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slow, or backward in the sense just described as 
“ mentally deficient.” He will be generally saf!? 
in giving ‘these unfortunates the benefit of the 
doubt, bv4^ if they are really deficient he cannot 
deal with sthera. The teacher v^ho wishes further^ 
to investigate the questions raised in the foregoing 
will finS jSiateria) in books mentioned in a. later 
chapter 



CHAPTER IV 
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CONSIDERATIONS OF HFALl fl 

t * 

It may be thought that ^yith the extcosivc medical 
seryit'C und^r Education Authoiilics.lhe concern of 
the teacher, aftd of the young teacher in particular, 
with school hygfene h very^ flight. A littlg^rencdiion, 
however,^ will show tha> such an idcc> is 5 iistakcn. 
It is true that the teacher cannot alter flic stthflyic 
of tHe' school, and that only rarely (an*hc ha\e*’ 
a voice in the seledibn of thq furniufre of his class- 
room, although both may aflcfl the hecjlth of his 
pupils. But he has duties in the Sphere of health 
none the less. They are duties, moreover, which 
call for no special medical knowfedge, but require 
only ordinary vigilance and common sense. They 
may no\f be briefly sketched! * a 

The clafssrobm and its main equipment have to 
be ^ken as they are found. Tfiere will presumably 
be pioans of* ventilation, by ^ windows, and perhaps 
by special contrivances. It is the teacher’s business 
to kn6w these means are, anA to sec thatrtbey 
arc used. Cross-ventilation, that is, the free passage 
of air prom oufside through tfee iDom and out again, 
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is the best kind of ventilation when pos|ible. Wheijj 
tlicre are winejows which open on two sides, pre- 
ferably opposite sides, of .a room, a sort of natural 
ntilatiofl occurs which needs little attention from 
the tcach?r, • \Vhcn the windows are open. Buf 
such rqpn^ are pot too common. Even in them, 
if the window openings arc too high, there ’is apt 
tp be a well of stagnant air ab(^it die desks whore 
the ehiMrcn sit. If^hey are too |ow, the constant 
draughi; may bcKlaiigcrcxus to weakly childreif not 
inyred to working in a breeze. , 

* The teacher ^ ill.have to ^djust tl;e inlets accord- 
ing lo‘tlTe wc«*Jhcr, and to the susceptmility df^his 
class. A •cc^n by nation of open winaow and open 
door is not to be advised. The door cannot be left 
open ^ai^'ays* because of die necd»for qtiict, and 
cldldrcn silting wcar^an open door are in^a^iredl 
’ draught which is more dangerous to many persons 
than a general ^nd light current of air circulating 
freely. More carc#will be needed where the main 
ojicnings arc on one side only. Some modem 
schools have “ Frpni h ” windows or windows which 
open wholly on swi\(‘ls ; when these arc open the 
rofini is almost in the open air. Other rooms have 
sash v^indows \\ ilirh(>[)pers : the sasji l an^e raised 
a*nd*thc hopi')«r« kept open practically aTl the year 
round. This arrangement pro\idcs a^ least a food 
second rate system •oC ventila ion. It secifres, as 
do the other dejices, that mo\’emcflt of air which 
it ts’ngw believed to l*c more impoiitAit *than the 
niaintcnance of exactlf right •propor^ons of oxygen 
lyid the rt?st. 
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^ In spite all efforts, the atmosphere ^of the 
ordinary schoolroom will be more or less vitiated 
after a lesson, and it will ‘be well to flush the room 
with air, if possible after every lessen, but at any 
Vate at the recrektion interval. A little vigorous 
physical exercise while windows* are open to the 
widest will not only prevent any danger of catching 
cold but will Ipe ^ relief and a refreshment to the 
pupils. Where t^he children rre old enoilgh,' it is 
a gdod plan to appoint 7 ventilation monitors with 
well-defined duties. The young teacher will not 
be responsif)le. for schpoi clearing. 
minfinise dust by care in the use of cfcalk and duster, 
and, through iponitors again, he can e?isure that 
paper and litter are not allowed on thef desks and 
floor, and that ♦cupboards are tidy ancl^cleki\ The 
mail/* Responsibility for tidiness and freedom frbm 
dust should rest ‘upon the childreij, the teacher 
being careful to set a good L*xam/)Ie. 

T^hc heating of the room, abj, ^will b£ more or 
less out of the control of the teacher, especially where 
there is a central system. If there are radiators 
he should know how they work, and whether he 
has means of regulating them. ^ He should report 
any conspicuous failure to heat the room. l\ there 
are fires, he will probably be responsible for tfiem, 
once they ai:e lit, and this duty should never be 
delegated to a young child without full precautions 
against djRigef*. • Special measures are sometimes 
necessary ill « excessively cold or excessively’ hot 
weather „ oc(<isionally the •time table may have 
to be modified 
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All these attentions increase the comfort of both • 
teachcft* and glass, and add to the efficiency oi* 
the teaching. A failure to take account of them 
will rne^m ^r both lethargy and somnolence, 
or restlesfncjps^ irritability and. inattention. Th« 
teacher .^eed n^t be fussy, but he should be 
vigilant. , ^ • 

More important in their bear^g upon individual 
childreii are certain precautions to be observed 
affect iag person^ hygiene. These relate moslly to 
the* way the pupils sit or stand, and to the ease 
wfth which they see and Jiear. Tkerc is also some- 
thing .tcf be Schd on the detedion of*dislase, aitc^the 
signs of fiitigue. • 

The chydren should Mt in a godd light which is 
diffusey.but^not dazzlingji In an^ordin^ry room, 
with •the cfess 2ifra.T\^cd in rows, the best light* is 
from the left. This is because, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, pupils the right hand in writing 
and thus* where tjie left side is not shadowed the 
words last ‘written are easily seen. Front light 
may dazzle the front row and it casts a shadow on 
those behind, tight from the back is the worst, 
since it throws the pupils’ work into shadow and 
is trying to the ^aAer’s eyes. The te«fchcr will 
probably find^tjie desks arranged for lighting from 
the left, but there may be comparatively tiark 
places, and he should j)ut no pupils there if»hQ can 
avoid it. He should also use tljb* artificial light 
scQsibly, putting it oir at the right, tiifld and re- 
arranging the pupils tvhcrc ncccssaiy. If tht? class 
is very small, and, the room is well lighlccj, these 
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“ rules ” may be superfluous, but they should be 
?ept in mind. . * 

Apart from these gener^ precautions,* the teacher 
should not fail to notice any peculifiritiis of sight 
in particular children. Some children,' especially 
those who are short-sighted, tegd to *bring the 
reading book they are ysing nearer and nearer to 
tljpir eyes, and in yriting to bring their faces nearer 
and nearer to the desk. For nprmal eyes aclistar^ce 
of about 12 inches between eye ^nd book ns held 
to be best. But it would be improper fgr’the 
inexperienced teacher to, impoge g,ny fixSd rul 6 . 
Wl\ei*e a clfild seems to have the tfook <bo gear, 
he should be rfsked if he finds it equally ce^mfortable 
to read with tlie bdok farther away. If he does, 
he shoul(l be qpcouragad to keep th(? book at the 
plop^sr distance and not to bpng„it nearer.' • 

In* t*ne same way the habit of writing Vith the ' 
face very near the *desk or ,with <tlie head aslant 
should be checked in the first ig^tance to ascertain 
if it* is merely a piece of carelessness ; if it persists, 
the teacher should take steps to obtain the opinion 
of the school doctor. In both reading and writing 
lessons the teacher should try to judge whether 
an appai^ently unhealthy posidorf is due to wefakness 
or is onl^ an*^ uncorrefted habit. ^ , He will coo\i 
discover those pupils who cannot easily read 
whsvt is on the blackboard ^,ov see clearly a map, 
diagram or pietpre. They should be brought into 
a positiofi^fro/n which they\:an see. It is obvious 
also 
on 


«that all writing, £guresf diagrams or sketches 
thp 'blackboard shouldc bf bold •and clear 
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enough to be read or seen with e^^e by alJ tjjp 
class. 

There isT little to be ^aid about hearing except 
that tho^b who may be a little deaf should be well 
to the frRnt • The teacher can* do no more thafi 
report^ Gt^ses of deafness. Neither as to ears nor 
eyes must h» make rcconimendations to the pupil 
^himself, except as suggested a^ove.* As has b®en 
s^id btfore, the tq^cher must |peak slowly and 
without shoutiiag, but^ so distindly as tt> be 
pjdperly heard by all. It is not pften realised how 
ioon listeners jire.of trying to malje |ense of what- 
is uttered in^istindly or rapidly, or how R«rves 
are jarred by ^ continuous bellow of speech. 

Positiott in sitting is rtot at *all easy to deal with. 
A rigid»unift)rmity is most undesirable, fir, among 
other reasons, tihe jjeats and desks in a fla^room 
are usually of the same measurements and the pupils 
of a class arc iKver •f one size. Twisted positions, 
especially if thcy^arc adopted in order to secure 
a better light, clearly call for attention. Doctors 
warn us that cjirvature of the spine may follow 
protraded unhealthy positions. Good modern desks 
are furnished with back rests, the purpose of which 
is nc^ to repose *th^ back so much as \o give it 
Support in ^titud^s which in schools cannot be 
frequently changed. ^ * 

The main point of importance in relation to sitting 
is that the pupil should sit comfmtably, without 

such uneasiness as ^^ill distraft his^ inind from 

■ 

whatever he is doing*; neither lounging nor Iblling, 
nor taking up a siiflV* drill position on occasions 
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which do not call for drill. If he is comfortable, 
fiands and feet will look after themselves. Children 
can be told not to bend, or crouch when sitting 
to listen ; when they are writing,, or '•drdwing, 
they should be encouraged to keep„ their backs 
straight. ^ 

Certain old-fashioned attitudes ajre now dis- 
credited. Constai\^ folding of arms narrows the 
chest, and the “ neck-rest,” where the ^ead is 
heldttby clasped hands, is a part of physical exercises, 
but not a position to Be maintained for .long. 
“ Hands on heads ” as comnjand ic stupid, ar. 
adpjiusion of failure in discipline, imposing* a . strain 
which is of no Value as exercise and almost> certainly 
hurtful. Many' of the difficulties and /:ertain of 
the present dangers to health arise fron\ thej;»ractice 
of uang* standard desks. Cj^^airs^ and tablfes, .of 
sizes Varied to suit>different sizes of children, would 
be far better. • r ‘ 

An important part of the teacher’s duty, as now 
conceived, especially in schools lindcfr a public 
authority, is to look out for signs of ill-hcalth or 
disease and report in the first instance to the head 
of the school. The observant teacher will not be 
slow to deted evidence of wdak^iight, of deafness, 
and of a generally enfeebled condition^ but he ipuffi 
not presume to make a diagnosis or do more than 
statq clearly 'what he has oj^served and what he 
suspeds. The thpportance of noting early the signs 
of infedkAi?, jiilments need not 'be emphasis^^d. 
For such signs the reader is referred to books dealing 
' cspeciajly' with* health in .schools. 
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Thj deteftion of fatigue is a less skilled matttii, 
though the boroks upon health in school will furnish 
details and symptoms which would not be noted 
by an ordinary observer. The obvious result of 
fatigue, plain to any teacher, will'be an unmistakabfe 
fiulur»itn attention and in briskness. If they have 
been working vigorously during a period, a class 
.may be expeded to be healthity tjred at the efid. 
But’ tHt fatigue fo» which the teacher should be 
on th*e look otft is something different. If will 
b|t shown by individual pale faces and strained 
looks, l^y limj:«iess of ratsed hands* ai^ by general* 
lassitude. jVhere the teacher Jias reason to 
suppose fliat a^hild is in reality mpre fatigued than 
he should* be, he had better bring the matter to the 
noti(^*af die head of the school. • The t*lass as a 
\^iole, if latiguid, Vill be restless and inat^/Jptive, 
will answer questions in a listfcss and an erratic 
way, will yawn* and lounge. 

General fatigjie^at the wrong time may be. due 
to causes, many of which it is in the teacher’s power 
to remove. Tl^ ventilation may be bad or the 
class may have been too long in one position, sitting 
or standing. Vci^ often they are fatigued because 
the l?sson is monotonous, the teacher Joking too 
muth or too®long «t a time or in a dull manner, 
while the class has nothing to do bu4; listen. tLess 
often, except with delicate childrep, is fatigue due 
to the length of ^he lessons or to ar? ilnusgal demand 
oif Ttheir brains. Young teachers slicTul5 bear in 
mind that in an ordiiftry lessen covering ap ordinary ^ 
ncriod in*a time-tfiblfc, cliildren are never working 
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^ full pressure all the time. They tend to work 

in spurts, with keen attention for a period an& with 

attention relaxed at timer, though, by’ no means 

lost, and with, no doubt, occasional ^'moments 

6f complete inattention unseen by .ih^? teacher. 

Few children could work for a whole merging at 

their highest power without feeling the strain, as 

tliose teachers kriow who teach keen children 
» 

privately. ^ , 

Those who are in charge of very small classes, or 
governesses who h^tve only one or two children ,lo 
look after, sh^oul,d bear this\ln mind. < Fo‘r them short 
perioISs of “intense** concentratio^n should, be 
succeeded by intervals for physical, rr\ovtment, or 
by lessons when the speed is, as it were, rn a lower 
gear. Tkis is not to su^i^cst that the hupik*-shoiild 
have«an*easy time and be spayed leal exertion afid 
real work. But some eager teachers with eager 
and responsive pupils fail to cealisC that they may 
over-excite the. children when a^ class is email, by 
making too prolonged a demand upon their interest 
and attention. For many young children whose 
home lives tend to make them overstrung, a sedative 
type of teaching, with periods when lliey are not 
being stfbiulated, may be fcccmimendcd. ^ Such 
periods may be introduced withc^^ut risfc of encoijrag- 
ing^mental ^orpor. The conditions under which 
many iarger classes are taught make this warning 
less appropriate- Yor such classes, unless the children 
are very ydiing. But for classes of all sorts, tpadrers 
will cfo well to (jonsider*the ad^fantage of so combining 
a mor^ stimulating with a less ctimulatihg kind <jf 
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teaching so as to prevent both boredom and restless • 
excitcfticnt. 

The tedolicr should not, of course, negIe<S his 
own health. Apart from advice on personal hygiene 
which it if bcypnd the province Qf this book to giv<i^ 
it may^h^ sugge.^lcd that the teacher may discover 
the causes of. his own fatitjue among those already 
mentioned as creating fatigue ^n lift class. It^is 
possible^ for teachers to be too ea^er and excited 
for thoir own gogd or that of the class ; to use the 
voice to the point of cxliauslioii, to forget that real 
leaching docs not cons^t in carrving the whole, 
burden f'jn thcir own shouRJers, but i if causing the 
pupils tojearn and work for themstfves. It is the 
teacher’s ^luty*to be ati example* of mental and 
physical, fitness. Both may be gaiped b^ regular 
aad fit prilbtice^ (^n the physical side the yoimg 
teacher should take as much exercise as’ ^c&sible 
in the open hie, an^ adopt *a scheme of regular 
bodily training \^hich can be continued when 
vigorous gaVnes* are no longer possible. SucTi a 
scheme may be devised from the Syllabus of Physical 
Training, issued \>y the Board of Education. 



CHAPTER V 

DISCIPLINE 

The young teacher must exped to find that his 
fitness for the work is measured at first mainly bv 
his pfwer of keeping a class under li^cntrolf Many 
an eager and < enthusiastic beginner ' has ^found his 
ardour quenched and his expeditions defeated 
merely bycause a group, of small children^ would 
not bfha''e decorously under h^s eyp. Tiieir rv.fu?al 
to acedpt from him either instrudion or admonish- 
ment makes him a me^e cipher so far as class teaching 
is concerned. Worse still, it makes him a useless 
and unprofitable member of the siaff team. The 
unfortunate colleagues who are called upon to 
take over a form or class which has spent a period 
in boisterous ragging have just grounds of complaint, 
while the. head master is natrraVy concerned, and 
inclined to impatience, when he sees that his Rlan*3 
for the whole school are being impenlled by reason 
of a'*teacher*s failure to make the first step towards 
good craftsmapsliip. It is obvious that nobody — 
however gifted m resped of kno-Arledge or wdl 
versed in the essential principles of craft — can feach 
pupils who will neither lifteq. to^ him no^ pay any 
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resped to his learning. The unhapp'^ fate of such 
weak ispirantsu may be a rapid sequence of posts 
and premature retiremervt from the work in which 
they migflt h;jve succeeded had they been able to 
control a %rQup of children. . • 

It is^wgll for jthe beginner to understand that 
while the individual child may be a delightful 
creature he — or she — may be vtry tfoublesome Jn 
a class.* Mob sentiment is pro\jerbial, but it is 
seldom* so ruthle5i6 as when displayed by a class of 
bojS gr girls who are completely ojit of hand. The 
Weak dlscipHneypap is a# pitiable ^edacle as he 
vainjy* fndca^«urs to quell the turbulence* ^nd 
restrain the^ unbridled efforts of His tormentors. 
For he isgbeyond human aief. The head master 
or a mk^torf colleague mAy come to his help now 
and again, • but %the.^ extraneous efforts Jiretoilly 
transients in their effefls, for nobody can *keep 
discipline at &®ond-hand. If must be the result 
of the teacher’s o^n personality, supported by an 
intuitive or 'acquired skill in maintaining at feast 
the outward shows of order. 

Let it be understood here that these outward shows 
are not the whole of the matter. True discipline 
is something mor? thtin decorum, althougHi seemly 
dbndud is oiie,of^its outward and visible signs. 
The inward grace which alone deserves the nSime 
of discipline, and shopld be the teacher’s aiip, is 
the power of self-control. The best^ferm of order in 
a class is that mdSntain^ by the pupiL% thf rtiselves as 
the result of individuai self-resped and self-restraint, 
fortified by public ppinion in the group ahd^in the 
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school, and aided by the respeft which a teacher 
Inould be able to command. When the teacher 
finds that order of this kind prevails \ii his class 
he may justly feel that he has passed thLOugh the 
apprentice and even the journeyman stage and has 
reached the position of a master craftsman. 

Besides the overt and premeditated indiscipline 
ji^st described" thei;^ is a kind of indiscipline which 
manifests itself in slackness and inattentio,n. The 
force of school tradition and ihe^ general goodwill 
of the class, or at least the absence of any dis- 
position to annoy the yot^ng teacher, may preclude 
.concerted dlior'der. But in the absl^ice of* the easy 
control of the^skilled practitioner thfere if room for 
the more elusive forms of indiscipline. ’ There may 
be some oupils who are positively inalined to lazi- 
ness ^ind- shirking while others^, often eusn the b^st, 
will fake advantage of a weak or an unskilful teacher 
and relapse into slackness and talk^iveness. There 
is no deliberate ” ca’ canny ” strike, but, a general 
relapse into carelessness. The best safeguard against 
such a relapse is for the teacher to have his lessons 
carefully prepared. As will be shown later method 
and discipline ,are closely connected. Loose and 
uncertain method and want ofi ad equate prep^ation 
are direct incitements to inattention, while a weJl 
prepared teacher will keep his class so much en- 
gaged . that 'they have no time for wandering. 
Besides this, the young teacher must train himself 
to vigilanU<K and be prompt in checking incipient 
inattention and restl^sness. This involves' in the 
first place the 'gaining of po\)rer to see the whole of 
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the class and letting the class know Jhat he ha^ 
them ilhder hh eye. A young teacher is apt to 
concentrate* ‘his gittention* upon the front row or 
the centre^of ^le class and to overlook the antics 
of those wlfo |ir^ not immediately, under his notice.# 
Secondly . jintil Ijp has established his own dis- 
cipline, he had,better be a martinet in small matters, 
not by trying to be bullying or h;irsh^ but by insist- 
ing upo» strict obec^ence to his pstructions and 
commands. Interjruptions, answering out of t«rn, 
furtive^whisperings and promptings^ fidgetings must 
be checfcfed promptly. # ^ ^ 

In ordft: to depe with the* carelessness* and slhgk- • 
ness in woik jvhich result from inatteittion and un- 
checked indjDlence the teacher lAust adopt the same 
attitude.jip is suggested in fegard tc\ pren^ditated 
ragging. Hft shwld^^display no outward •sign 6f 
•disturbance, but quietly and firmly demand the 
complete fulfilihant of*every task. It will soon be 
found by the culprj^ that on the whole it is better 
to attend carSfulI^ to the instruction and to perform 
their exercises properly since any failure merely 
adds to their labours in the long run. The teacher 
must be quietly alert in detecting those who are 
deliberately trying %iis* powers in this regard. He 
should take pajp^ to^ensure that their exet*cises are 
carefully examined and that every failure to Jio 
►good wofk is promptjy^ visited with a demand Jbr 
another .and more satisfactory att^pt. For the 
slacker the standard in these seconj^ adhd third 
attempts* should be ev«n higher than that for* the 
ordinary conscientioys and. painstaking pupil, ^since 
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^ur aim is to bring home to the culprit the know- 
ledge that idleness and inattention involve penalties 
beyond mere reparationi This is a lesson worth 
learning since it has applications »to fife outside 
•^school. ' ^ 

The foregoing suggestions apply to cl'issi'^s where 
the children are old enough for the class teaching 
usual in schoo^ls. ^‘In classes of the youngest children 
a freer kind of discipline is encouraged, thcf methods 
of Xihich can be learnt Ijest by observing k skilled 
teacher at work She will be found to engpgc^the 
right degree qf attention* to he- and to tlieir work 
" by, Vjuietly keeping the children \>usy, ty gently 
suppressing thpse who claim too piurh' notice and 
by those arts of pleasant cajolery wb*ch a good 
teacher of ver^’ young children has at*her command. 

Iff^ptadice it oftens happ’ms that teachers ''arc 
satisfied when they have achieved the ‘power of 
maintaining order by a system of 'lestraints, backed 
up by force or supported by srch external devices , 
as good and bad marks, with minor punishments. 
Order thus maintained may gain for the teacher a 
reputation as a good disciplinarian, but in the 
true educational sense he is not so much a real 
disciplitiarian as a drill serg'ean^t, and it nfay well 
happen that his pupils are so preoccupied with 
fulfilling his demands for outwardly good order 
that they have litde energy left for the business of 
learning or for that inner discipline to which we 
have reflked. ^ 

Moreover, it is found thai school discipline based 
solely on restraints from outside tend^ to become 
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nothing more than a school habit or ^t of habit^^ 
pradlisfid by thp pupil in the schoolroom, so long"* 
as the teacher,* a kind of ^Ancient Mariner, “holds 
him with Ms glittering eye,** but discarded promptly 
when scho81 is over. , • 

The feilure ot* juch discipline is illustrated if we 
consider the <;ase of a convift who spends years, 
it may be, under complete* restr|iint.,* During tlys 
p*eriod, Jong or short, he is unifoi?nly pundual, 
honest, .clean andL ti3y, an abstainer from alcohol 
and»tobacco, a regular churchgoer, an early riser 
and one? who works without intermission if with 
litde zpsf. Vhijved through the eyes of the •(^ill# 
disciplinarian Ite is a model of dec8rum. Yet it 
is often found * that wkhin forty-tight hours of 
his release fiom the outward rcstfaints^^ he has 
brokeit eveiy on^ oft the rules that he kept whMe 
lin prison! His decorum was of# the gaol, ind it 
broke down iA «the fjeer atmbsphere of ordinary 
civic life. ^ 

Sometimes* we* find in school a discipline tliat 
will not fundlion beyond the school walls To the 
extent that it fails in this by so much is it falling 
short of the ideal. A school does not exist for the 
sole pijrposc of bding»in itself a good school, but 
for jjie further and greater purpo*se of training 
children for social Tiife outside. Care should •be 
taken to -secure, as far as possible, thaf all item/ of 
its building plan, structure, equipnjjSJit and routine 
are^uot such as #dll craate in the child’^mind the 
impressJbn that school Js a pl^ce insulated from the 

everyday outside worlj^, vith its separate* code of 

•• “ * * 
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^conduft an^ separate body of experiences, neither 
of which can be carried over iiUo ordinary life 
without great adjustment. 

The young teacher can play but ft snlall part in 

©securing all this,, but he can at le^^st^s^ to it that 
in his own classroom an effort ^s ma^e ^lo avoid 
artificial conventions and restraints., He may base 
Uis class disoplirCi upon the general requirements 
of courtesy, fair^ dealing, mutyal consideraraon, and 
thaft give-and-take which is demanded of all members 
of a group engaged in a co-operative enterprise. 
These quz^lities are caPed fo^* iy every' kind ’of 
uijdcrtaking, from the condud of k! football match 
to the mada^ement of municipal ^^and national 
affairs. In the cl?tssroofti they may ]?e pradised 
and rehearsed in the Vertainty t ha 1?^ the,, disci pliiu' 
fliur eiigendercd will have a^last»ng diTcd, isinoe it 
will' not be out* of harmony with the pradice of^ 
life outside the school. r ^ 

We may now consider in mof,e detail siome of the 
devices which a beginner may find iiscful. These 
are not put forward as infallible prescriptions, for 
in all its aspeds teaching is a craft which depends 
on the power of the individual to adapt general 
principles to his own cir'cuiiistances. Were it 
otherwise teaching would be “^Uj^dull mechanic 
art.” It would call for no skill or intelligence 
beyond that required to cqpnprehend and apply- 
rigid rules and' ready made schemes ” and “ hints ” 
such a^ We ^purveyed for those teachers who, seek 
to be absolved from Ahe labour of thinking out their 
own , problems. All that j is^ here attempted or 
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desired is to set forth some broad principles whicjj 
experience ^has jfihown to be generally valid. 

Of these the first is thaC children prefer order to 
disorder. ^Thi^ preference- reveals itself even in 
infancy, for ,thp youngest child* seems to relisliF 
routine, to dislike a breach of continuity in his 
accustomed w&y of life. IJe will demand fhat a 
story, when repeated to him, s:<all/e framed in 
the woiHs first employed, and hg will protest if 
familiar*expericnc 0 s lack anything of their accustomed 
back^gound. All this is probably dye to the working 
of the ihstinft <jf sclf-prctcrvation ^yhijh leads to 
a shiinrkmg frogti the unknown or unfamiliar a- 
possible source o^* danger. Among adults the instindl 
must be ciybed and evdh checked, and it is part 
of the^tasJe of*iLhe schools t(5 remove •the paralysing 
.effeds of fear, wl?eth(!i; it be fear of new exjjer^^ces 
•or the ifiore insidious and crippling fear of new 
ideas. • • 

The yonn^ tcacl^r, however, may take courage 
from the thought that the majority of those in his 
class will be ready ^o support him if he shows firmness 
and good sense in maintaining order. If, on the 
other hand, he is weak and foolish they will not 
hesitate? to torment Ifim without ipcrcy^ • In his 
first dealings v^iih a class, therefore, the teacher 
should exhibit a quiet determination ,to maintain 
* control. * Let him say .as little as possible at first, 
giving necessary orders in an easy •manner, and 
withlth^ evident ^expedition of sccing#tlffem carried 
out promptly. Abovcf all hef shoulc^ refrain from 
baj-king at \he classf oi« tcHing them that he jneans 
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/o have order, or becoming visibly perturbed when 
his first commands are not obeyed as. he would 
wish. “ ^ 

Children are wonderfully and disqciiet|ngly quick 
•m deteding any sign of nervousness in a? new teacher, 
and they find a mischievous pleasure in playing upon 
it. The teacher’s best defence is to be imperturbable, 
afld somewhif rfeicent even under provocation. 
Instead of hurling fiery rebukes, or thr&ts and 
rembnstrances, he should, remaiif calm and silent, 
as if he were surprised rather than vexed. This 
attitude hs^'? the resuh ^>f making^ the class fcbl 
"that he may^have unsuspeded reserves of power. 
In the American phrase, the teacher keeps them 
guessing, and all the prudent ones*" will play 
for safetfy rather than run the risfi of ♦unknown 
perils, t . ' . . , ' 

There may be a fi?w enterprising spirits who show 
a disposition to discover the' limits of the teacher’s 
patience. It is best to apply •^opie de'Cice which 
will make them uneasy without disclosing a penalty. 
Thus they may be asked to conre forward one at 
a time and write down their full names and addresses 
on a sheet of' paper. Having jlone this they will 
be told'^tp return to their pfaces, and it is 'certain 
that they will do so with some little anxiety 'as to 
what may happen. This anxiety should not be 
appeased until^ the end of the period, when the 
teacher ipay *tdl them, crisply and briefly, that 
their miseSndud was noted and that any fu'iure 
pranks will be treated serioiLly. No specific threat 
is needed. It is enough for them to realise ttjat 
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I, 

they are dealing with a teacher who stand no 
nonsense. They had best be kept guessing as 
the preciseT nature of a possible explosion. 

This pit)ccdure during the first period with a 
class will §0 far to establish the teacher’s position^ 

It is the firsf ptriod which counts for most, since 
a bluncfer ‘or ^failure In class management at the 
outset may have enduring ‘ill-reiultsy and possibly 
jJrevent^the teacher from ever gelling on terms 
with th^t particuljir §roup of pupil?. Let us r^eat 
that# this first approach •should be unmarked by 
sign* of nervousness op the part of the teacher, 
still less hy an%rdisplay of tt-uculenc’fe cfr suggastior^ 
that ’ troupe ft expeded. TeacheP and pupils 
should meet *as Strangers# who are oh the threshold 
of better aJq!*aintance andi of later^frien(Jship. A 
lit^e Peticeifce is desirable at this stage, aind^it^is 
especially so on the part of the jteacher. * •• 

We have saM. that ^youngsters prefer to be kept 
in order, Jf)ut it has been urged £ilso that all true 
discipline intolvPs readiness to learn. The teacher 
must play his part in this by having the subjed- 
mattcr so fully mastered in his own mind and so 
well-arranged cither in memory or lesson notes 
that nq time is waited® Uncertainty as to ^he fads 
or aj to the next step in a lesson will lead to those 
fumbling pauses which are positive inducemtnts 
to disorder. This m^ans, in effed, thal: the teacher 
must discipline himseff before he^* ^spires to dis- 
cipjfne his pupiljt If he expcds them orderly 
in dfemfianour he mus^ be hirpself orcferly in mind. 

If* he looka for industry qnd restraint in •them he * 
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jiiust prad^e industry in preparing his lessons 
and restraint in dealing with vexatious incidents. 

By degrees the preliminary reticenc'e which has 
been advised may be allowed to y^eld ,to mutual 
rjnderstanding, and even to a kiryd of' friendship. 
But it is a mistake to aim at being an cWei^ brother 
or a “pal.” These are not patriarchal days, and 
n^)body has iV^clafcsroomful of younger brothers a,ll 
of about the san^c age. Nor is /,t possible foi* a grown 
man to be the “ pal ” of a group*of boys, especially 
of boys whom Ige has to teach. In time he^rpay 
win their r^g^^rd and evl:n affodir^n, ‘but *he mu^t 
ab 9 fe all gain their resped. Givbn this*, he will 
have little difficulty with discipline At* any stage 
or in any circumstdnees. * ^ 

It mulct notibe supposed that precisely# thp same 
ntethod^ will serve at every/stage and under ^ all. 
ronJitions. Thus, discipline in a very sftiall class' 
presents its own special diffioaltics.' Many students 
in training ' and many young • teachers^ who are 
able to control a class of thirty or more are some- 
what non-plussed when confronted by a class of 
one-third that size. The regimental method tends 
to break down in the small g^roup because the 
pupils forget that they are fn a class, with others 
to be considered. They will interrupt the lesson, 
or^Vlamour for individual attention when ^ they are 
engaged in a task. The t/^acher’s best course is 
to prepare w6rk enough to keep everybody busy, 
having 'spCci^il regard to *the niore irrepre'ss'lble 
spirits, and t|;iose who can <inish an exercise very 
quickly. With a small j'greup there ft scope fpr 
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attention to individual needs, thc^ fostering ^o^ 
individual interests, and the encouragement of 
progress^at the. pupil’s own rate. All of these are 
difficult ^o ^tain with a large class. 

On the* other hand it should be remembered ilwt 
childrvi .are girgarious creatures, and that they 
enjoy grouf> exercises, such as singing, dancing, 
.drill, games and co-operative haildwg^k, and theyjike 
to heaf a good clasj lesson on hisjory or geography. 
Even •in a smaH group^ there should be contrived 
^p'lDuch opportunity as possible^or such exercises. 
•In a larger* cL'iss the ncfd^will beJ:o^uard against 
the. danger o J keeping the quicker children tip dMa 
curb while* the slower ones ovcrtalce them. Fore- 
thought ^^fll be called for, anfl supplementary work 
shoqjd i)C rfady for thos^ who can accomplish the 
^erage t^ n!ore* quickly than the resf. ^ 

It sh*ould be noted that the arrangement of the 
time-table msPy have very important effefts on 
discipline. ^ Lessens should be so distributed ^as to 
allow for a judicious mingling of relatively strenuous 
work calling foj* close attention and mental effort 
with exercises which are comparatively restful or 
which demand a different form of activity. A tired 
child? will often l^e petulant and troublesome, and 
*the teacher •should never forget that the process 
of fornial learning is full of difficultieg for the foung 
mind. The pupil# becomes fretted and un(;asy if 
the pace is too fast or if the teacher shows undue 
itnpatience. ^ * 

It was well said byiDr. Jowett, tlys famous Master 
^^f Balliof, that inJearning we migl^t fincf tljat twice 
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two made fo^r but that twice four often made only 
two. Remembering this, the young teacher will 
refrain from expeding his pupils to accomplish the 
impossible by learning at once everything that he 
pvts before them. . Patient repetition iind a slow 
progress are inevitable accompanirqents of^al] sound 
instrudion, for the true student betengs to the 
or4(ir of rumii^\nlsVj He must have time to ehew. 
the cud of knowledge before lip can assimhate it. 
Repet’ition and slow progress, however, must not 
involve tedium. Thus, when a rule or a formula 
,has been learned and undei»stood as (ar as is needed" 
an-immeaiate purpose it should viot be* merely 
reiterated agaifi and again. True assinaib.tion will 
call for a revision which will present the ^ame truth 
in varied forms and applications. 'Tlic oprocess 
helps discipline by minimising trie dullness of learr^ 
ing, and by keeping the minds of the pupiW active, 
so that they feel themselves urcfully occupied and 
have no desire to waste time or iigdulge in mischief. 

There are specific aids to discipline which call 
for brief mention. In former day;g the chief ally 
of a teacher was held to be the fear of physical 
pain, but this method of maintaining discipline is 
^ becoming I discredited. Without l>ccking to ‘deny 
that there ^re occasions when co^poraV punishment ' 
may 'be the best method of checking certain forms 
of misbehaviour, we suggest tji^t it should not be 
employed witha'thf careful consideration, and due 
regard to tlifcci^ture of the offence, k should never 
be used indiscriminately, or ati an expression of a 
teacher’:^ impatience. The bovng of tars and^^ 
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indiscriminate slapping are positive hindrances to 
discipline^ sinqe they show that the teacher lacks 
self-control* Xhe only# occasions when corporal 
punishm^t gan be justified are those on which 
misbehaviour takes the form of physical bullyiug 
of wejjc^r fcllouf pupils or the kind of obstinate 
refusal to obey orders which is sometimes* shown 
,by children who glory in notoilcty;^ In such c^ses 
a dos^of physical ^pain, judiciously administered, 
may Sferve to check bullying or impertinence, and 
eye*ru help the pupil to brace lymself against his 
•own faults.* ^ ^ « 

Wea&iess ifl discipline,* which is Sianifesfed 
unpundifal# or unsalisfadory work^ is best dealt 
with on t^^ principle that a Ifond must be fulfilled. 
Thu^«iBStAff of inflidling^a penalty whi:h has no 
relation to tne offence, such as the learning^r wrking 
of line?, it is better to require* the completion of 
the working-tiftie aiKl the salisfadory performance 
of the task. Wlu^n it is once understood that the 
time lost at the beginning of the day must be made 
up later, anej tjiat careless work will involve the 
whole task being done over* again, the pupil soon 
discovers that it is more convenient to observe rules 
than •to break llTcmf • 

The discipiine oj a school or a cfass dipends very 
largely upon the general tone of the community. 
By tone is meant l\\c customary and spont^eous 
behaviour of everybody, inclii/lifig pupils and 
teachers WWfcre this is marked Ijy^fhte qualities 
which we as^ciate iiwith pleasant social rdation- 
jhlps, th& tone w good, for miscjemeahojirs wilf 
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not occur sij^ice they are so unusual as to be 
unexpeded. They are as we say “ bad form/’ and 
for that reason will be avoided. It should be the 
teacher’s aim to develop an atmospjacre/ of good 
ftp'm, and to play his own part in maintaining it. 
The essential basis is that of Justice. ;^v£;rybody 
should feel that he will receive fair and considerate 
treatment, and^he scioulc^ realise that he is expeded 
to show the same ^treatment to pthers. '' • 

Although competition among ckildren ads as a 
great stimulus to learning, it may also be a SQiirce 
,of discontent and ill-feeling. Sometimes there has 
'cried with success' a plan by Which' pupils 
are not placed in a comparative ofd^r 'Df merit, 
but are merely told 'now far they have^advanced 
or receded as individuals irom the staiid Vrd, reached 
in liier-fii'^t exercise of the wev;k or oi the term 
The teacher assigns a mark to each of these first 
exercises, but he docs not disclose It'. When the 
next exercise is marked, he issues ajist showing, with 
the aid of plus and minus signs, the gain or loss in 
marks of each pupil, and the orde^ of merit is not 
published until the ena of the week or of the term. 
This method has the advantage of removing one 
cause of fridiorj between the ^puijals, and the dis- 
content witTi the teacher which js oftep felt where 
a boy or girl feels that an exercise has not received 
proper credit. 

This point ofa technique is mentioned merely to 
illustrate fad that class^ disciptine and clacs 
tone arc resultants of many firccs, ^id not, as is 
often supposed, solely the outcome of '■vigorous 
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personality in the teacher, supported rigid routine. 
We should remind ourselves that discipline in ?he 
literal sense is the attitude which becomes a disciple 
and ourVim^should be to develop in our pupils an 
eagerness- tp learn from us, ai]d a disposition 
permit^ their fe*llpws to do the same 



CHAPTER VJ 


general principles of teaching — 1^ 

The three essentials of teaching as craftsmanship 
are knowledge, method an^ discipline. ,The teacher 
jrnust„know ‘•.vhLt he is to teach', ri^\i3t be • able to 
present it in (he best way, and m’jSt control his 
pupils so that they snay i:pspond to liis teaching. 
Though the three essentials may b&tk/pt distind 
for*, the purpose of discussing them,, ini iefafij they 
are ill* fad closely conneded and interwoven. If 
the teacher has his cwn knowledge,, v 'ell arranged, 
he is already on the way to a good mode of impart- 
ing 'it. Sound method is a pofent help in class 
control, for a 'class is ready to resped and to listen 
to a teacher whose knowledge is easily communicated, 
as well as full and precise. 

In this^book the teacher’s kr\pwlr>dge of his subjed 
must be taken for granted. He will find in re^ty 
that, however well-informed he may think himself, 
his 'knowledge, even of fairly elementary things, is 
incomplete for the purpose of teaching. If he is 
to keep aUv';' and not merely to trad^e upon what he 
acquired befoie he began to teacnl,he will have 
constantly to bo enlarging his knowledge pf subjeds 
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and filling up gaps therein. Discipline has alre^y^ 
been conjiderpd; but it must again be emphasised 
that met^dd and discipline are dependent each on 
the other^ TJie present chapter deals with method. 

' The word “ method is often used very loosely. 
One wi?ong use be corrected at once. Method 
has been supposed to involve a body of fb^ed and 
stereotyped modes of proceduA, efxch applicable 
to its Appropriate §ubje<S as a ,Jdnd of ritual to 
be observed by all teachers, and in all circumstences. 
TJtiust and thus must they set ab^ut a lesson on a 
“^oem, *on 'siniplQ inte^esj;, or (jp geographical* 
contours. In Ithis sense method has oeen Aghti^-- 
scorned and is now becoming discredited. No 
longer do we iSnd that ^oung \cachers are expeded 
to ^oSel lessons a! if they were patterns* in 

a^:opybook, altfiou^i such examples mayfb^ys€ful 
as illustl-ations of the general prmciples of method. 

But while it*i^ true that good method is not merely 

a colledion of artifices or mechanical devices .and 
* # * 
that every teacher must devise his own method, 

it is important remember that good method can 

result only from the constant* observation of certain 

broad principles. These include : orderly procedure 

in te2R:hing, an arrangement of the subj«5l matter 

which will awid w^ste of time and of energy, and a 

distribution of emphasis which wijl secure*^ the 

greatest co-operation Jfrom the pupils and maintain 

their aftive interest. • 

•The, older yianual^ of teaching ^s^ * to advise 
young teachers to think of their Jessons, ahd to^ 
write thdir prepaiat^ry motes on them under the 
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' h^ads Mattes and Method, Method being used in 
the sense of a definite and stereotyped plan. Though 
the distindion was often pressed too far, and in the 
adual notes of lessons it was difficult Jo know what 
te put under one column and what under the 
other, the pradice was not witl^out valuf. For 
the two main principles of general method in teaching 
aro the right sei'^did.i and arrangement of the matter 
to be taught, an<^ the right mqde of bringiiig it to 
bear upon the class and of bringing the minds of 
the class to bear^ upon it. In the applicatioif of 
•these principles ^yvill be foi.nd the basis' of ^ good 
-e-’''-ft}!fiianship in teaching. ■ "■ * 

For the young teacher the “ mSttpr ” of his 
teaching is usually already '"prcscribeci for him. It 
is not for (him to decide “whether his'^'.^Hs should 
leatii^;to 'J:ead and draw, or should sliidy h'lsloiy 
and geography, geometry or science. Even in 
details the path is often marked out ; usually he hais 
to fqllow an arithmetic book whifh is provided for 
him and to yse the reading books'" already in the 
class. In some schools and classes the heads and 
main topics in subjeds like history, geography and 
science are laid down in a syllabus which the head 
master hu drawn up. In othjr cases, the syllabus 
ibr an examination didates the principal sub* 
div^ions of a subjed, even if it does no more than 
barely suggest the order in \vhich they are to be 
taken. 

The teacSisr^is also bound to folfow the general 
lines of treatment which th"^ school as a whole 
adopts, whatever may be bis private convidions 
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as to ^ their suitability and value. If the Dire^ 
Method of teaching a foreign language is used, he 
also must^uSe it ; if in history stress is laid in other 
classes, e55j)eci^lly in those above his own, upon 
social or upon political historyi^ he must adopt 
the same principle. ^There is no reason for the 
beginner to pesent these restrldions. For in spite 
pf them, and in spite of traditions and perhaj^s 
faulty iliethods wliicb he may be ripquired to adopt, 
the teacher, evci/ the beginner, has a very •wide 
liljefty of choice and corresponding responsibility. 

® After *all, ft he who %eleds the^ d^ails of any 
lessoji -he gives* not forgetting the irry)ortant 
of the langimge^he himself uses in teaching. These 
cannot be imposed frorh witliout, nor will many 
head ^rdtei^*|refuse a reasoned request of ait assistant 
to* vary the order ot the major topics ofta p^iffse 
^which ftiay have been set out in detail. For 
example, a tcadier may be required to cover say 
thirty pages^ of ^a# reading book within a certain 
period. It rests with him to determine whether 
he will go througji the same number of pages each 
day (a foolish plan, usually,* by the way) or go 
slowly at first and more quickly later, how many 
childrcti he will call ftpon to read, ^which t:hildren 
and Hfor how I«ng, Iwdw much and how little he will 
explain, whether he will cover the grpund rapidly 
and revise slowly, o:« the reverse, whether he •will 
revise at all. So in arithmetic, if be <s to teach the 
four 'rides as applied ^ to easy fra6^oiis,* he will 
himself have to/decide iivhen ht will bp at the black- 
board and •when he»wVl set his class ^to work^when 
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aqd how ho will deal with common mistakes, 
when and how he will help individual children, how 
far and by what means he will ask the class to make 
fraftions themselves and experimenj: with them. 
Ill these examples selection of what tp ieach and 
the decision how to teach it are almost inejcJ^ricably 
mingled. At the same time the teacher in his 
caiiier years \^11 db wcfl to keep the “ what ” and 
the “ how ” scparjate in his mincj when he is ncjapping 
out Iris course of teaching. ^ 

When he begins to arrange the course of teaching 
^prescribed b^v tjie syllabu9> the b^g^ner, like other 
^Voaqhfers, will do well to map out ' the i^tages of 
advance with care. Some writers 'h^ve. used the 
term ‘‘ method-unit to denote a ’portion of the 
main subjed which cart be treated V/^a ,cqLniplete 
wRb^f. ''Phe name has a pedcintid soVnd, blit the 
idea of a unit of teaching is useful. . It implies that- 
certain fa<Ss can be grouped round one central 
ide^, and related to it, so as to, form an, organised 
piece of knowledge. The important point to notice 
is that the unit of teaching is ^rarely the single 
lesson, confined to one period of a time-table. The 
single lesson is usually one step in a process, a step 
to be camplete, in itself and neatly rounded off, but 
to be regarded only as a link in a cfjain. ^ 

51 his is best explained by an illustration. Suppose 
that a term’s work in geography for a young class 
is Peoples of other Lands.” The obvious main 
divisions ^11, be the tropical, ardlk and tempepate 
land's and thdr inhabitantsp The^' are too large 
to be. units of teaching. -Tl^e peoples oLthe tropics 
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divide themselves, let us say, into thoset that inhaljjit 
the desertj the cultivated plains, the hot forests, the 
jungle. Eath of these naay be separated out as a 
unit of te^hiijg, and the details under each of them 
duly prepaced. Each requires, more than on« 
ordinary. lesson *ppriod, of course ; what is needed 
is a series of* lessons,* each closely conntded with 
what precedes and with what foSows'but the seiies 
constitifdng one wlyle. It is fqplish to attempt 
to deal with pcc^)les of the desert in one lesson 
pcrib^. For besides the opening description of the 
geographical feaJLurj:^s of a^desert it v^ill be necessary. 4 
to d^serfbe life^in tents, the* oases, desert townf 
villages, dejert animals and plaints, pasturage, 
caravans and transport.* Thefc must be time for 
pictorial * iir^bcrations to he properly %cen and 
^ discussed. I^ost* important of all the childteiiwrrGst 
•give ba(?k or reproduce in some 4ashion what they 
have learnt — speech, by drawing, by written 
description, by thg construdion of a desert model 
in sand, or b*y several of these occupations. Revision 
must come in bo^i at the end of each bit of teaching 
and to consolidate the whol^. 

The conception of building up a unit or a who.e 
of teaching, with beginning, middle and «nd, will 
fhaterially as,yst. the teacher in selcding* not only 
the outstanding features of the instrudion h^ is 
to convey, but also, even the veriest details. . Tie 
will be helped if he informs the clasf^ai the beginning 
what the subject is, afid how long ^t take to 
cover It ; puj>i'ls will yften biang illustrative matter 
from home, and ua ajiy case a knowled&e^of the 
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purpose and, aim of the voyage of exploration will 
stimulate attention and confirm rnemory.* The 
importance of the single,, lesson, apt to be over- 
estimated, diminishes when it is seen that it need 
l^ot be a completed whole, in which everything 
necessary is exhausted. It shoulc^ of cours^e, be as 
orderly in its way as the Whole sQries, and the 
te 4 ?.cher shoullj tliKik oht beforehand exadly what 
is to be said, done, shown or accomplished' within 
the pveriod. But unless it is they last of the series, 
it will be quite properly continued in our next.” 

In arranging the subjo/t matter^ many ‘teachers 
►.fijlid ^.he idea of “ steps'” or sediohs ” useful. A 
favourite formula was : IntrodudioVi, Presentation, 
Generalisation, and ‘Appheation. These modes of 
cpntemplfiting „a unit 6f teacliiiig no^ doubt 

be'-mad(V too formal and pedantic,* especially if the 
four steps are compressed within one lesson period.- 
But “ steps ” often assist a beginner In plotting the 
distribution of the material at hjs disposjjil, though 
the process need not conform and in' fad cannot 
always conform to a set model. The “ application,” 
that is the exercises by which the class carries out 
or applies what it has just learnt, does not always 
come at^the end of a long preparatory peripd, but 
is made at each short«stcp in the procedure. Afany 
lessons need no “ introdudion ” : “ presentation ” 
is an unsuitable term to use wl\pn the class Is getting 
up something cfpr itself, and “generalisation” is 
obviously b«it of place unless the subjed lends itself 
to tke elucidation of. a general ruV, principle or 
statement. 
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The young teacher should be warned against 
certaiii mistakes to which beginners are liabfe. 
The most* serious of thei^ is the tendency to over- 
load eacli lesson period, particularly in lessons of 
the inforn^iUon kind, where the teacher is presenting 
to the class material almost wholly new to them. 

It is foolish tq attempt in a science lesson to exhaust 
the topic of water or air \^thir| one* period, oi^in 
a grammar lesson, to cover all that the children 
should, know about ^subordinate clauses. . 

Allied to this mistake,* and very often the cause 
of it,* isf the. bej^inner’s e^igerness to tell his pupil^ 
all he. Imows •bimself. FrtSh from^an^enthuiias^C. 
study of Ijistorf or literature, he is a^t to discharge 
upon his unfeft-tunate pupils ^the ^contents of his 
own noteb^'c!: on which <he ink js scarcely d^y. 
TJie ?ele6ll%n c( saiient points, points v#hicji .are 
importaiit for the age of the children he is tecftfhing, 
and the severe icstri<3ion of these to a few, are the 
marks of^good teaching method. When once the 
appropriate* msSn points are chosen, they may be 
embroidered by illustration, by vivid language, by 
being appfroached and led wp to in varied ways. 
The class is to remember and apply the main features; 
if the^e are cleArly^ expounded and eryphasised 
firiijht, they will carry with^them *a gr<ftat deal of 
subsidiary m*attcr *by natural association. If« the 
young teacher ads on the advice 'given in Ihe 
preceding paragraplis, and plots^ put his term’s 
course, he will be in Jess danger of o'^nweighting 
a particular Ijsson, and it is, always ^useful fos him 
to try to .retail what he, knew of the subject and* 
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^ how he regar/led it when he was at the age of the 
pupils. 

Another mistake of the l^eginner is to. think that 
if he has successfully brought to a conclusidn a good 
bjt of teaching, his task is accomplished. [ His class 
have all understood the principle of a rule ; they 
have shown this by working some examples accur- 
atej.y and intcHigeri^ly, and the teacher goes away 
elated, only to find by the next lesson that hij efforts 
seem ^o have been almost wholly^ wasted, for the 
class has forgotten. There is nothing for it ,but 
patience and in telligentlyL directed revjsiom 

«._^Jlerision, in riiathemalics especially, ofteij, means 
sheer repetition. In a scries of lessoas, it means a 
rapid recall at ' the Jbcginijing of v/hit has been 
establishejJ in tfie preceding lessons. need for 
thk, Und of recall must be kept in nfend when^^a 
new itsson is planped. In grammar, for instance,^ 
the greater part of a -new lesson may»somctimes be 
usefully given to fresh examples and exercises on 
ground already covered, before' the next step is 
attacked. In'subjeds such as reading, composition, 
and also in the elements of arithmetic, the “ best 
method of revision is to go forward.” In many 
schools a time is allowed for revision towards the 
end of teim. This gortion of the work needs as 
much careful planning as the moie interesting 
eailier portions or it may degenerate into stale 
repetition without the verve and vigour of the first 
approach , 

A further caution may be advanc^. The-teacner 
should beware of tedious and needless introdudions 
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to his lessons. It is of course his business, in opening 
up a fiew lesson, to bring to the surface the know- 
ledge his* Qlass already possesses upon the matter 
in questi<ftn. Sometimes a few rapid questions will 
effect tht? “ Recall mentioned above. But very 
often a m?re .announcement of the siibjefl will 
serve a%' well : ft wUl certainly be better than a 
wearisome attempt by “ elicitijig miscellaneous 
"inforp^iition from the class, to bring their inifids 
to bear upon the^ubjefl. “ Page* so and so ” is an 
adequate introduction to^n ordinary reading lesson ; 
^“•to-day we^et on to the yiultiplicAtion of decimals ” 
will serve to t«^1n 6nc on arithmetic*; ‘i our bi^sineS^ 
to-day is to sturt on the geography r)f India *^^iJ 
launch a gebgnaphy les^ri. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING — ll' 

• « 

The foregoing chapter deals principally with the 
selection and arrangemer.t of th^ mattef to be 
Jigiu^kt, thoiigh it also IjQcludes some consideration 
of method. There are other asp^cSs^ method 
which should now receive ♦attention'. 

^Let us /'ontrast two types of teachih^VvljicJi have 
had #hei"' vogue. In one the phpir ‘prepares ‘ a 
lessor! at home, writes an exercise, learns some- 
grammar, prepares a piece of transfation, gets up 
a chapter in history, answers questions <?r does a 
map in geography, works a serie^^ of 'sums. The 
work is shown up and corredled,^ or the lesson is 
heard next day. The teacher limits himself to 
corredling errors, reproving the inaccurate and 
indolent, ; he seldom gives ^ a Systematic #lesson, 
though hd,’ docS incidentally explain^ or enunciate 
a rule. He talks very little except to ask questions or 
Cofreft mistakes. If any time, is left over the class 
is set to work ,tq learn or to' write something else. 

In the«d^er type«of teaching the class comes, in 
with*- no preparation at all. ^ The teacher assumes 
them to 'be cdrnpletcly ignoranf of his theme and 
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he proceeds to develop it with a great d|f al of talking 
on hi^ own paft and very little, save in answer ^o 
questions,* on theirs^ sc^etimes also with a large 
expenditure of chalk. 

These ar^ of course, extremes, with obvious an^ 
glaring ^defeds.* ^In one the teacher does little ex- 
cept examine;; in the other the class does little 
except listen. But the firsi* hasfthe great meri^of 
making really serious demands on^the class, by the 
exercises they do eund the questions they ans^yer or 
fail •to answer, and it •carries the advantage of 
intormiAg the teacher l\ow they are progressing^ 
The pupils learn to work* by andT fot them«el^s 
and* to u^ boftks. Their errors are* severely 3ealt 
with, at any r^fte by word of moutfi, and insensibly 
they begin know the clSference betwe<yi triflipg 
mistakes, slips •that are pardonable, a«d *gw)ss 
* jnistakes^ likely to be visited with, the utmost ^rath. 
Teaching of tReb second type affords a great opening 
to the ajple teacl^er. By a judicious combination 
of continued e^^osition and skilful questioning* he 
can carry a cliss with him, and lead them to see 
and apprefciate what they could not grasp alone. 
He can replace the dry text book in history or 
geography by vivifl description, and inspire ^ resped, 
ftnd^even a liking, for literature by his owrPrendering 
of it. He can play upon his class as on an instrument, 
and utilise to the fujl the advantages *of the living 
voice. . , • 

The best teaching will avoid the def^ls of these 
extreme methods whilj displa.ying their ad\'antrages. 

It will gi^*e the clry^s w^ork to do, and yef v^ill not 
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degenerate into the mere examining of work done. 
It will mean talking and talking plentifully' in the 
right place, but without any haranguing. It would 
not be an exaggeration to say that goocl method, 
in the sense we are now considering, consists in the 
teacher knowing when he should^ talk to tjqach and 
when he should set his class tb learn hy themselves. 

i‘’he beginner ri.ed hot be unduly disturbed by 
the suggestion that his lessons are “ talk andf" chalk,” 
and that his pupils are mere listeners. As v'e have 
constantly reiterated in these pages, pupils should 
.be doers. But after all young children do acquire 
-4»,-(TrCat dejil of their knowledge of the World by 
listening, and*to a large degree they" come to school 
to listen. Listening* has been the Inode of getting 
inspiration and knowledge from tltc/*tiipe^of the 
pr&phet^ and all the mass of piint'-in the world has 
not yet done away with tliis primitive and funda* 
mentally sound way of learning. « But in a good 
class the listening need not be passive, for it may 
and should lea<J to adivity, and the piupils should 
be stimulated by it to do somejKing themselves, 
if only to repeat in their own way what they have 
heard and apprehended. Listening does not always 
imply a.» monologue by one. speaker, though now 
and then,* as with a story, the uninterrupted mono- 
logfte is perfedly in place. The teacher must 
preserve a balance. ^ 

Broadly regJirded, the talking lesson will count 
for more* Hith younger children than with older. 
In her anxiety to let* young, children teach them- 
selves, .Madame Montessori has been apt to overlook 
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the natural liking of children for listening, and ' 
being linstruded by word of mouth. When for*a 
time, they have. been biisily and happily engaged 
with app^ati^, teaching themselves to read, work- 
ing little snjns, making or drawing something o[ 
engage(^.in othfcr^ occupations, children will gladly 
flock round Uie teaclfer and sit absorbed listening 
with all their ears to a sto1:y Oif to hn intcreatjj;ig 
chat. • ^ ^ ^ 

So also at a muth later age, when a class of boys 
or girls have been huntin§f up matter in their liistory 
hooks, 6r eollecjing infownation in geography, oj^ 
puzzling over* •a chapter fti everySay^ scienc^^^*' 
again havt bf eif working sums, or writ!ng vigorously, 
or drawing, thifey will welcome with relief even a 
continyoys Icdure from* the teacher wIk) gathejrs 
up the thrAds, •clesflrs away difficulties, addstvi^id 
illustrations, opens out new vistes, or shows how 
all the fads cln be linked together into a rational 
and intelligible wliole of knowledge. Once more 
the place of talft, as well as the place of chalk, is 
just one of tho^ points of method or technique 
which the youngest teacher nfust carefully consider, 
and, subjed to advice from older people, determine 
ultimately for hiiflscl^ • 

• If, talking pf such importance as dne of the 
principal tools of the teacher, the medium by which 
it is cohveyed, the, English tongue in Eng^ancf, 
require, careful attention. Rcft^r^nce is made 
elsewhere to the question of standar#*^ English, 
the native tongue acrjjratcly* delivered and cltarly 
and corrodly pronounced. The tcarhei^ must 
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speak in the f way in which he would wish his pupils 
to speak, as to both distinflness and exac^titude. 
He need not be prim, still »lcss need he be bookish ; 
he can be forceful and idiomatic vvithout falling 
into slang. 

On the other hand there is ? distinct, danger 
that he may ‘be simple to babyishness. In a laige 
de^ ce it is from W»^m that the class will pick up the 
use of new and , unfamiliar words and cxjjfcssions 
in s[>okcn English. Accordingly, if he can^ gauge 
it right, no easy business,* his language should be 
u a little beyond^ that whi(A woijld exactly 'suit tiic 
^^'^j^l^of the class. Examples arc open to*" obvious 
criticism, but one may be risked English contains 
a very large number of doublets,” words and 
phrases <"oming from the older elJ'menfs ,of the 
laftgjjag^ and words and phi:'ases‘’of ifiore lecent 
“ learned ” origim; ‘‘ soon ” and “ immediately 
— “join together ” and “ conpeft strong ” and 
“vigoious” — are examples. The teac-her may 
deliberately at the right time {iiefcr the more 
“Icained” word. The class will have the vague 
ideas gathered froni their reading clarified by 
hearing the woids used in an unmistakable way ; 
needles? to say; the teacher rfioilld not “ explain ” 
the words at this pokit. 

j\'llied to this delicate question is that of technical 
terms. Some persons try to avoid them with young 
children, under the impression that they are 
“ hard.” Vhry speak ol “ illinic-words ” inste^cl of 
“ nolins,” and shy at petaH and ^stamens when 
speaking of flowers. It is true that these^terms may 
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be ludicrously over-emphasised, as wb^n in an old 
form of objcd lesson, a long catalogue of adje6liv&, 
soluble, transparent, porous, opaque, duftile, 
malleable^ and the like, was brought in to describe 
the properties of a mineral. But, jiuiliciously chosep 
and sparingly m|roduccd, technical terms are not 
only useful hut attractive. Witness Jthe eagerness 
with which children, boys*espctiall^, acquire Jjie 
techniAd terms belonging to motors, railways and 
wireless. The special language of geography, 
when properly introduced, has ^offered no real 
difticulty in the^ past ; in science very often onlv 
technijcsil terms possess the^requireef c^a6lnes» ^In 
history, wjiere ttic special words, like Conquest, 1^, 
invasion, parliament, empire, •dominion, are more 
abstrad, ^the difficulty is Af course, mucl^ greater. 
This must tie f3ced* and misconceptions ^racjuaily 
xorreded as they reveal themselves. It m^^ be 
noted in passing that the delight of children in 
technical Jterms is ^ue to the sense of power in being 
able to use theih. This fad offers a valuable fiint 
to the teacher. 

The oldfer method books ^ive a good deal ot 
attention to thfe art of questioning, and the related 
art of (Jcaling with*an«^ers, especially with ipiperfed 
ansvyers. They ^ were right, fcr clever qTiestioning 
is a mark of^ high* skill. It cannot be taught* by 
mere rules, though tj;ie diredions usually given are 
certainly not to be de*spised. Qugslions should be 
unpiistakably clear, economical in phrasrJ^ relevant 
to the point tp be brought out. Vague questions 
are as bad«as*vague,commands, and as fatafi to good 
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discipline ioi their own way. This is obvious 
common sense : to ignore it is to wgste time.* 

It is also sometimes advised that ques-tibns should 
not suggest the answers, and that they should not 
^mit of being answered in one word. That depends. 
The teacher may deliberately frame his question 
to give a lead as to the answer, for it. may suit his 
pue^vose to dd so.CiTh^ unwary teacher sometimes 
suggests the ansj^^er inadvertently by the form ol 
the q^jestion, or the emphasis with which he asks 
it. Some children are eitremely clever to deteft 
what answer the teacher hopes for, and "to givf 
th^t '‘instead their rCal belief or/, opinion.. The 
second suggestion is palpably absurd, and„is parallel 
to the rule which hus becti known ’to be imposed, 
that children s)iould anSwer in complete sentences. 
Veerw muny questions require*- ond wotd arid one 
word only. Wh?t arc 4 x 15? Who owas the 
prelate with whom Henry II quarifelled ? Others 
arc quite properly met by a phrase. Others require 
a clear statement of some length. The teacher 
should know what he wants, and frkme his question 
accordingly. 

More important than diredions as to the form of 
question and of answer is consideration of the 
purpose of questioniipg, and the various occajsionj 
and objeds of questioning. The idea of questioning 
at all is, of course, sound cnopgh ; it is one of the 
easiest and best ways of ensuring the co-operation 
of the cla^j. ,^The occasions for questioning vary, 
and ’ with them the . type p/ questions may vary 
accordingly. 
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The^ simplest occasion which may, • as it were, 
be separated out, is the examination, when the 
teacher ^hes to discover whether his class has a 
firm and sjpcujate grasp of certain information, the 
multiplication table, the spelling ^oP certain words^ 
the fadj^of geography and history, dates, formulae, 
declensions and conjugations, and meanings of 
yords in Latin and French. This kind of questioi^!*ig 
occursf fh formal oral^ or written examination at the 
end of^erm, or iri^ revision when a particular -piece 
of Wbrk has been covered, in a nummary at the 


aid of a’ bit o^tq^cljing, iA the testily of work don^ 
during- preparation — all occasions when the afg^s 
to ascertai«i cjiielly the knowledge of fa?ls. Questions 
here should be very d(!finite *^nd brief, and few 


commjpt^ on the answers a1*e necessary. ®f course 
alf examination questions are not of the t^rse* tf jDe 
now suggested, for they may require considcrea and 
thoughtful ans\\*ers, and have* to be framed with 


care in order to Ije clear and “ fool-proof.” But, 
in contrast *witi5 other forms of questioning, the 
examination kinds can usefully be kept apart in 
the teacher's mind. • 


The other foVms are sometimes classed together 
as “ teaching ” questions. Without emphasising the 
label too mugh,. fqf all questions should subserve 
the ends of teaching, it may be said that these •are 
rather single questions or scries of questions occupying 
in a lesson and, therefore, intended to make the 
pupil do some adive Ainking on his^o\'i^’accotint, 
and not merely to rec?Jl information.^ Tcachfng ” 
questions if re in place ^whon teacher and Vl^-ss are 
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pursuing a cCnneded piece of reasoning or argument, 
e.g. in the demonstration of a rule in arithmetic or 
the elucidation of a principle in science or geography 
when one question follows the ans\yer ^^o another 
in a sort of Soc/atic dialogue. 

Apart from sustained argum^ilt, teg,ching 
questions occur sporadically^ everywhere, just as 
th'^ other kind do. The teacher should of set 
purpose occasionally compose questions With the 
definite intention, not of examining, but of clarifying 
impressions and removing misconceptions. -The 
;^oung teacher would do well to invent imaginar/ 
d^logucs in which th^se questionj would come, 
planning in grammar for example hqw he would 
bring out the idea df the passive or 'the fundion of 
the adjedive. The exelfcise will be salutarv, even 
if‘thf adual course of the lessAn does not precisely 
follow the imagined preliminary sketch. ' If he i: 
fortunate enough to be able to listen to an experienced 
teacher at work, he should note what questions 
evoke the best answers, and frankly appropriate 
them for his own use. 

The two types of question described are useful 
to distinguish, but the distindion* must not be 
pressed too far, as if every occasion for questioning 
were bound to conform to one or thp other. The 
insfhiment of questioning must be flexible and 
serviceable on all occasions, for-^seen and unforeseen. 
What is to be guarded against is an incessant rain 
of Questions poured' out on to the class undef .the 
wrong impression that this 's teaching ; and also 
agains^ asking information auections with the idea 
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that consecutive and logical reasonipg is being 
cultivitted. The teacher should decide beforehaiTd 
— or on th^ spfur of the foment — how much in a 
talking leSson he will hold forth himself and how 
much obtain by questioning ; when Jie will interrupt 
a discourse Toy questions, and whfen stop a series of 
questiorft and tafc the floor himself. . So when he^ 
meets with difficult words in a^reading lessojj^ he 
ftiust (iftermine when he will seek to “ elicit ” the 
meaniiig by questioning the class, and when he will 
merrily tell it and pass on.» For example the meaning 
qf*a word like “ obnoxioigs ” may* be won from an 
intelligent claS^ Tf fhe teacher gives •otlffer examples 
of it^ use ; ^the meaning of new words Uke “ pirogue ” 
or “ glacier • must be told ouVighi*. 

A few other pieces of general ^dvice^may be 
oUerecf dh •queirtioning. Young teacher^ s|jojiId 
•address /juestions to individuals, and not t«f the 
whole class. TJiey sj;iould at •first avoid questions 
like “ does anyone know ? ” until they arc in full 
command* of ttie* class. Otherwise answering is 
apt to be sporadic and even simultaneous, control 
goes and time is wasted, This^advice is cautionary ; 
for a skilled teacher can do many things and 
permit many thin^ which a novice cannot,^ though 
in the matter of questioning cjasses and iAdividuals 
even experienced teachers often waste much time. 

Young*teachers are also told not to repeat answeiT 
Nothing in fa<ff is nf&fe dreary thai^to listen to a 
set of questions and answers, , with ev''t7 answer 
repeated by the teacher. Tl\e pupil* must answer 
in a way Jo "be hearcf by» all the clhss and if so. 
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repetition is«,both useless and tedious. So the advice 
is good, especially at first. It may, however, be 
necessary to repeat an answer for .emphasis, as, for 
example, in a continued course of reasorjjng, giving 
j^e class time to appreciate what is said and what 
it really means. It is the echo^repetitio.9 that is 
to be avoided, and no teaching vice is more insidious 
itvV.s onset 'or if .ore ''difficult for the victim to 
eradicate. • ‘ 

A teacher’s skill and resource ^re shown in> a high 
degree by his way of dealing with answers. There 
,^re no rules. It is unwioe to pass over all wrong 
^^uers, as' it is unwise ‘to attempt to deal Vith all ; 
some are genliine misconceptions wAicJi the teacher 
must clear up at the timvi or late! on, others are 
itjipert'e<9 and incomplete answers, genjiiine also, 
which must be rounded off, others art hapJiaz2:rd 
or stupid and should be treated with contempt 
or else with such ' brief but emphatic words of 
disapproval as the teacher may Jiave at rommand. 
A consistently bad set of ansv/ers ' means that 
the lesson itself is somehow wrong ; above the 
level of the class a,t the time, or at any rate 
unskilfully presented. 

We may also utter a p-assihg protest t against 
receiving answer afte^r answer with the same phrase 
of' commendation. Often no phrase is required 
*an4 always the teacher should avoid a nflechanical 
repetition of ,svch words as ‘‘ Yes, that’a right ! ” 
or*^** All I'rgly:,” or*“ Very good,” etc. 

hi what is said above, it is ast^umed that the 
questjofier is the teacher. Why not* the class ? 
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The practised teacher will no doubt nc^ only allow 
but eifcourage .questions from his class ; in sonfe 
kinds of fesson, question# will occur as naturally 
as in conversation, on both sides. But the beginner 
should for a wliile be ^autious in inyiting question^ 
from the cfass. . They will come* too freely, they 
will often be fluite irrelevant, and it i? beyond his « 
skill at first to cope with a shelter •of qucsti^»jp. 
Eet questions arise by all means^ but until the 
novice .can, at a ^word, calm down exuberance, 
he will be wise to do nothing to excite it. Perhaps 
th5 best occasion is a reading lesson, where pupils^^ 
ought to#say wiiat words, piirases of affusions itl^ 

, do not un^crstciiid. So also at the efd of a bitof 
teaching in mathematics# or goograjihy or science, 
the teacher may well invite questions ojt 'points 
which ^iavc %iot Beei? understood by all. Wlic#i Jie 
*r^n get on such terms with his class that they wil^ 
frankly say vfben* they are puzzled, instead of 
dumbly a^cquiescing and professing to understand 
when they do i?ot, a beginner is on the way* to 
becoming a good teacher. 

Some reference should be# made in a chapter 
upon method to those principles of teaching to 
which Jlerbert Sptne^r gave so prominentia place 
m lys famous book on Education. '' Proceed,” 
said he, “ from siinple to complex, from knowit to 
unknown* from particular to general, Ifom conjrefe 
to abstract.” The general trend pt these axioms 
is flearly the same they are exen^Kfications 
of the • procedure fr jm simple to less simple. 
As general rules tjiey are uncxceplionabl^ But 
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they are nqt always easy to apply to details of 
p^a<Sice. 

All subjects do not develop from simple elements 
with the orderly precision of Euclid, and if they 
^id, the mind pf the pupil does not grow alongside 
in the same way. So “ simple ” must not be con- 
»s trued as if it could be applied only gnd always to 
theological uliimajf: foundations of a subjeft as seen 
by a philosophic expert. “ Simple,’’ like “ known,’' 
is relj-tive to the mind of the pupil. Children make 
jumps and learn for the* most part in an order 
which is far from logical and far from regular^ 
will joyfully coun^ by tens to /ne triv:mphant 
“ one hundri;d ” when their acquaintance with 
numbers like thirteen and- seventeen is of the most 
i^eagre. , They will rejoice to hear of 'adventures 
in ,tb^ desert when they have* never ^jeh a piece 
of wild nature, still less a stretch of barren sand, 
Though innocent of any kpov/ledge of internal 
combustion, they will eagerly become proficient in 
the working. gadgets of a motor-ear. • They have 
an infinite capacity for taking the complex and 
unknown for granted The teacher will often find 
it a great advantage to plunge straight into the 
unknown and work back, and^at times to begjn even 
in mathematics with^the complex. But of course^ 
broadly speaking the maxims, simple to complex, 
known to rdated unknown, ^re true. Only they 
need commoi^sj^nse in the carrying out. 

The othjr two principles,,, particular to general, 
concrete to abstra61,aare of less use. Teathing is 
by no^HiNians ill, or even, mainly, a pfoc^dure from 
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particulars to establish a general rulfc. In sorye 
subjeds, like history, the less of the “ general ” there 
is, the b<itfer in the eatlicr stages. The general 
TuVes of retdir^, spelling and grammar have mainly 
to be taught dogmatically, an^ /lot approached 
through* particiiUrs as if the pupils were receiving 
3 premature* training in scientific method. * They^ 
have ijpt to be proved ; they Sre laws almcei^in 
the legal sense, noU uniformities of nature in the 
scientific sense, and the^ need asserting and not 
establishing. All this does not mean that particular 
examples are^not ^ssentSil, but thjy are essenti^^ 
to support ancf exemplify and not to * procefe(L^to 
the general.’# * * , 

The difficulty of apj)lying* the axiom from 
concrete /o abstjrad ” is to decide precisidy . whiih 
isVhich. bow does one seled the ‘‘ conflret^’**in 
early lesSons on stocks and shares ? What is concrete 
and what abstA6f iif discussing the climate of the 
monsoon ^regions ?• In early arithmetic, it is t^ue, 
the adual measurements by pacing and ruling, 
handling and weighing, by the use of a clock face, 
should precede the abstraA rules ; and these 
methods may be^ properly called concrete. But 
the wdrd is often much misused and, to be plain, 
The teacher m^ty/ without harrA, forget this particular 
phrase ^ an application of the soi^nd principle 
of advancing from ^Jiat is known and simple to 
the pupil to what is less known and less simple. 

The general diredlbns on hietho^ in * teaching 
which have Ijoen give|^ in this and t|^e last ch&pter 
may be sfimmed ^n one word “ tecTii^ique ” 
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'^'echnique is not everything in teaching. liOoked 
at from an ideal point of view it is not the most 
important element in teaching at its highest. But 
for want of it much good teaching, oth''rwise well 
conceived, fails of its effed. It is of importance 
to the beginner, not only becaus-e'it helpr him to 
bcconie a good craftsman, which he ‘must become 
if'h'ii is to be a |ood teacher, but also because it 
is a strong suppr rt to him in his ^early experimental 
years. In its essentials it is no difficult aft to be 
painfully acquir'^d by a long apprenticeship "since 
^ ^he beginnf^r ^;in practise it from the very^ first. 
ViThere is npthing mystical about" teclimque It 
is just intelligent procedure whic?i .‘’aves teacher 
and class both time and energy and keeps the teach- 
iig clear and intelligible. Some of Vhe, larger 
con^^^itu^nts of technique, the proper selc6lion‘"of 
material, and tht clear laying out of the; lessons, 
the right use of language, have bceh fully discussed. 
There is technique also in matters apparently 
indifferent, 'the adual arrangement of the class so 
that they can see and be seen, ho r and be heard, 
in the right use of the blackboaid, in the effortless 
and matter of fad distribution of tasks to be done, 
even in the passing of books c nd materials ai.d their 
collection. Precision* and ease, in ffie mcchmics 
^f ^teaching go a long way towards securing and 
maintaining control. Technliue in these matters 
leads to workn.anlike teaching, in which teacher 
and pupils fe^ thaf they ar^ getting on. 

Technique pan, of ‘course,! be abu:rd. It can be 
turned into a smart, hard and metallic kind of 
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intercourse between teacher and clas», which, if 
brilliant, is soulless and in the long run is wearying 
to all cor^erned. A teather with good technique 
and nothinjg Ijeyond may be little more than an 
instrudion-Qionger. At bottom it# is a series of 
good haf)its, flcxi|jlc, not rigid, neither a ritual nor 
a series of rules. The ‘good habits should be hegi^cu* 
from the very first. As the ^oun^f teacher groviK ^n 
expel ifcTice his tcclinjquc will bccfjme less obvious 
and le« mechanical It will, in fad, dcvclo}^ into 
st^lc,*and in tcac lung, in litcialuie, st)lc is die 
expression of ^mail’s personality. ^ 



Chapter vm 

a ± 

THE STAGES IN EDUCATION 

I 

►•As this book^-is primarily afi introducflion to principles 
aK-"*-' methods^ of teaching, it caniiot pretend to 
review the modrs of treating all subiecSs oommonly 
taught in schools. It can only indicate the nature 
of the pfobleiUb that arise, offer certain svgg'^stions 
for tjve ^idance of young teachers and refer them 
to other sources of information. 

In an appendix will be found an annotated list 
of suitable books. Among thesa special ^ attention 
may be drawn to the Suggestions for the Consideration 
of Teachers and Others^ issued by the Board of 
Education at the cost of 2s. The latest edition 
should be consulted. The ‘ ‘^Suggestions ” are 
intended for elementary schools in the first instance^ 
and they do not touch upon subjeds, such as foreign 
Ijn^ages, \vhich are not usually taught in these 
schools. But the range of si^^jeds in elementary 
schools is go wide, and the common ground in all 
forms of education up to the age of fifteen is so 
extensive that Avhat is said applies foif ihe most part 
without any modification tp the education of all 
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childijen up to the age named. The bdbk, as its tijle 
indicates,, is .bne of suggestions founded upon 
observati#n of the best nJethods now current. They 
are suggestions only and not regulations or 
prescriptions. Naturally it is schools with classes 
of substantial sizt that are mainly considered ; but 
teachers of sTnall classes and of indiv|dual childJ6«J' 
•in private schools as weft as^in schools ftoAcr 
public authorities^ vdll find muchtthat is of positive 
value lo them. ^ • 

•Before dealing with the teaching of subjects under 
separate headings,, some ^general oljscr^ations mu«** 
be macfe.upoif stages in education, git is beeSjj^n^ 
customary to think of school life ^s divisible into 
two main periods, primar)j^ and secondary or post- 
prim^./ ^The# best educational bpinioft favours 
a* division at about eleven years of age. age, 

It is believed^ marks the end of*a stage in physical 
and in mental "grdwth, and, broadly speaking, 
the chaifecteris^ioi of the years following cari be 
distinguished from those of the years preceding 
with more^ certftnty than they can at earlier periods 
of development. Below elet^en the child retains 
some relics of in^ncy ; above it, he shows signs of 
approaching adolesctnce and maturity.^ • 

More important than a precise delimitation by 
age, however, is the conception of the primary p5rio^ 
as that in which a/ghild should acquire the* tools 
of learning. He should be taught* to ^ead, write, 
drtiw, ;:alcul?ite and lo use hJs hands and fillers, 
and taught ali these i’l a systelnatic \^ay. He should , 
ajgo have "been intit)dycea to the eIepents*ofta body 
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of knowledge, which will become the basis for 
further instruction in subjects such as geography, 
history, science, beyond the primary stag^. What 
this summary definition may mean m detail will 
appear in due course. It is to be noted that the 
primary stage has not in the p''si corres^jonded 
fact very closely with the usual forms of school 
orgaidsation, tliou^ti there are signs that a closer 
correspondence rray be made m the future. The 
Preparatory School goes beyond it ; so docS the 
ordinary elementary school, while the Infants’ 
^^chool and the ^Kindergarten do, not fill it. From 
the^ ouint o/ v^ew of these chapters, in which we 
discuss how thq separate constituents ^of' primary 
education can be taught, the’ want of correspondence 
be^een >.heory and actual organis^ation of^ little 
consej^jievce. 

The primary stage can be further divided with 
advantage for our present purpose. It is one of 
the ^peculiarities of English cdu'^ation — cme may 
go farther, and say one of its gtories — that the 
English have gi\cn much though^ and trouble 
to the education of very young children. The 
inspiration caipc largely, no doubt,' from abroad, 
from Froebel and fiom American writers^ and, 
much later, from Mmc. Montqsscri,,^ but spe^'ial 
attention to this period of a c hild’s education derives 
from ^English practice. The fi^ndergarten and the 
Infants’ School? are its manifestations. A ' special 
techiique for t^ching young Cnildrcn IjQS developed 
here and in th^ United Stiatcst and, in more recent 
years, m Italy. 
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Acfordingly it is necessary, as well* as useful^to 
discuss separjitely the teaching of the youngest 
children^ ’No very precise age limit can be assigned 
to the porioc^ when pupils are to be considered to 
be young children. Roughly speAIng, the special 
methods appiop^iate to them should become merged 
in methods “moie suitable for children lesS yesitig 
by tl^ time the children 5re t^ght. By thiff •ge, 
and oTlcn earlier^ the pupil is a V boy ” or “ girl ” 
and hot a “ child,” whose sex is unimjjortant. 
!l5'"?n in some well-to-do homes, where formal 
instruction uncjcr.a governess m^ j^egin as latf" 
as 7 o? the* methods of ‘teaching ^ould 
robust thae those tenderer methods which are 
appropiiate to children belSw those ages. The 
Nursery .School, cannot b*e considered litre. The 
suggestions whicli follow are for teachers In |phools 
“of the uJual tyjii >, jiublic and private, and for teachers 
of young c hildfen* ap home. 

In lhi» first pciiod of the primary stage the scjiool 
education of the child is to begin. This is to be 
distinguished Jrom the education he has been 
receiving *and will continuc'to receive outside the 
schoolroom, tlc^ will in most cases be introduced 
to a Aew society, and everywhere to some kind of 
systematic ii^stcuction. Thc’aim of the instruction 
is to enlarge his knowledge of the world he liv& in^^ 
and to increase h^/ papacity for dealing with it ; 
the means are his association with teacher and 
coihp^ions,»'the lari^ua^c tlifey us^ t^e actiHities 
in which they are all^cngiigcd. Hejs also toTjreak, 
ground ih reading, ^writing (with, drawing) and 
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nymber, the^arts which lie at the roots of education 
at the present time. Viewed from 'another angle, 
the school is to foster and direct into right channels 
those appetites, curiosities and eager Kterests to 
which reference has been made in an earlier chapter ; 
to feed the growing mind and wat/^h over and train 
developin^^ body. 

Children have afcfeady learnt an enormous amount 
in the few years^ before coming to school. They 
are tcp continue the process under expert guidance, 
and not to have something wholly uncongenial 
J5^rced upon t^hem. They are gradually to be 
ci'adn^d upon f. regular plan, and ydt are to retain 
the freshness and even some of the inwdental and 
casual charaderistic^ of the modes in which they 
have ali^'ady vvon the knowledge they possess. 
TKonffeh 'Ihey are in schools or schoolrooms they 
are not suddenly to be condemned to imfnobility, 
but, so far as possible, to haver plenty of freedom of 
movement. In so far as schoc^•lroom conditions 
permit, they are to feel as much at ease in the 
classroom as in their own homes^ With all this 
freedom they arc to learn the necessary discipline 
of community Jife, and gradually to be introduced 
to the discipline of learning. The fundion of the 
teacher, viewed in this light, is one which calbTor 
all \he intelligence and sympathy, the common 
sensce as well as the patience Hind tenderness, that 
the teacher can command. 

The tedc^ing of these yourig children hrs under- 
gone^ a complfte revdlulion ?n the last fifty years. 
The note'of the old instrudion, in almost all schools, 
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Mr as drill, and class drill at that ffr the most 
part. • The children sat in uniform rows for longer 
periods tRaji they would do if they were left free, 
did not sgeak unless they were required to do so, 
and then yer/ often spoke in chorus. They learnt 
the alphabet drill, naming' the letters but 
not for^ soi \^6 time •combining them in .word^.^ 
spelled aloud, read simuft^necgisly,* chantecyThe 
multi^ication table, and wrote from copies, But 
never jvrote what ^ they would like to write. ^ Drill 
even governed their handwork : Froebel’s “ gifts ” 
whre touched, moved, jirrangecf and put aside 
to the ^ord*pf command. TherR vRas no ^*001^ 
for • sponjaneily or the assertion ^of indiviffual 
tastes. * • • • • 

Strange^ to say, the children dicj leari|^ 4 Dy this 
nipthdd, hnd unflei# an amiable and skilfij tqacher 
enjoyed, it. There was a sort of exhilarafioirin a 
noisy class cbqjruj^ jChildren^ who at home were 
restless and mischievous, accepted the discipline ; 
it provi(fed» thofi? with an unceasing occupation, 
and one which a clever teacher never made unduly 
tiring. Harassed mothers, lyiskillcd in the art of 
keeping their fhildren going at home, perpetually 
wondered how thtir turbulent and uneasy boys and 
girls were induced by* the teachers to become model 
children in !he* Iftfants’ School. . 

The method had obvious defeats. The restraii*^ 
imposed was, in realty, unnatural. JThe individual 
vras. submergj^ in thj class. Those wibci wer^, in 
a schocd sense, bright and|int5lligent,*made progress 

enough, and* \heir nJhivef zest and Resourcefulness 

• • • 
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were not daynped by what, on the surface, was 
deWening routine. But those who, again "in a 
school sense, were slow and dull, often merely 
followed the leaders in a chorus, and tjiemsclves 
learnt slowly ancj unintelligently, while such powers 
of application and of self-help as they j^ossessed 
undeveloped. 

'Jlvr best teachA^'s nowadays advocate methods 
which are called “ individual methods.’’ Rcf^traint 
is reduced to a minimum, and school furniture is 
now chosen which will noc condemn the children 
to sitting still more than <3 necessa^. Classes are 
-'^ften 43roken up into groups, and, moie important, 
each child is given apparatus that for the ti^ne being 
is his own. Materia!, such as letter^ and syllabled 
on cardo,r4s supplied to the children that they may 
be- iaWe to make words thems dves ; ^.ounters of 
all kinds are distributed so that the child^'en can 
learn number by experiment, ?.nd by handling 
things that can be counted ; each chilc^ has his 
own writing and drawing material. Where the 
furniture of the room permits, each child fetches 
his own boxes and puts them away. The teacher 
moves round the class, dircding,i assisting and 
suggestiiig. " ^ ^ 

The cxticme form of the individual method is- 
thatr which is advocated by Mme. Montessori, in 
which, with the help of ingenic^js but simple devices, 
the pupil teacbej\ himself to lead, to write, and to 
count, and* learns to discriminate bv, tween shapes 
and -sizes, colours and l^hus training his 

senses .^w^thout substantial interference .from the 
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teacher, and wholly without any rrigard to the 
needi^ of other, members of a class. • 

Before * the ‘doctrines fof Mme. Montessori had 
reached finglahd, English teachers of young children 
had begun t<5 break down the do/nination of the 
class idea.* Thp best of them had long abandoned 
the worst fo^ms of class drill and chorus work, an^l 
had adopted methods of tea^in[f the^ubjeds igfiuch 
*necessltrily called for more attention to individuals, 
especi^illy in haAdwork and wnat were jcalled 
“ Kindergarten Occupations.*’ The idea of setting 
children to make their own reading and their own 
sums came later, and it has fteeh carrieid o^ 

in varioif ways, for here the teach^ is bounJlTby 
no rigid method, and has full scofe for ingenuity 
and inventiveness. • , 

*WHht hai just^boen said must not be iijJerDreted 
as meaning that there are two diametrically oj^osed 
methods whi(?h ase filternativ^. Indeed a danger 
lies here to which an enthusiastic teacher may be 
exposed. For the ordinary class, small or large* as 
seen in schools^class teaching is not less important 
than the teaching on an ii^lividual method. In 
reading, writing and number the class requires to 
be gathered together for the demonstration of 
^ some fi-esh step or for revision, and at times for the 
simple pleasflVe* and value of a good class lesson. 
A large* part of .th^ work of a teacher of 
children must be tuillA with the \^Iif)le class, as in 
the •telling ^storiesigj or in tjfie early# lesson^ on 
familiat* things. Obviously ajso, concerted activity 
in music ^nd physif ajp exeircises with'dancinjg imply 
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a class takeiifjas a whole. No small demand is made 
oil a teacher’s good sense, when she decides the 
occasions for class work £^d for individual work. 
No one who has seen the satisfaction and eager 
anticipation with which a numbei oi children, 
busily engaged lor some time in worjc by themselves, 
^ttle down as a class to hear a story or have a 
talji can doubt f^at ^^colleflive instruction is an 
essential element of good teaching method ^at this 
stage. ' 

The distindlon we have made between two 
portions of the primary §tage, the earlier and the 
j^\ater, shoul<2 not lead the unwary jnto supposing 
that there should, be a decided break in continuity 
between them, either in methods c** in discipline. 
The fr^'^dom ^nd spontaneity of the children in 
the Jnfjyits’ and Kindergart^rn classes Can 
prestx'ved in classes beyond, and somethii\g of the 
system and precision applicable, to »-children who 
are approaching eleven should be introduced at 
a much earlier period. « 

A piece of advice which is generally applicable 
to teachers of all classes and grades is especially in 
place at the transition from the firsit years of the 
primary stage to the later years. Even if children 
are not" actually transferred tu another department- 
or school and there is no definiie break, it is well 
to bear the advice in mind. Where there is^a break, 
as between Infants’ School ^nd Senior School, 
Kindergv'^pn and Lower Forpis, it LtfJl important. 
The^ teacher suould find put, and know accurately, 
what hi^ pupils have doiiie i*i the pievdqus class. 
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The, neglect of this obvious piece comitKyi 
sense has. produced perhaps more bad teaching 
and irritation than any* other common failing in 
teachers, i*nd , especially in teachers of the lowest 
classes in -elementary schools and oarlier forms in 
secondary schooiSk Fresh from tlie completion of 
a year’s work with their class the^ are apt.,*© 
gxpeft-that the newcomers '*hav? been taught «n 
similar lines, and attained a similar4dnd of standard. 
When "they make a preliminary test they «pply 
thf Criteria suitable to fheir own* class, and very 
often they faii t (4 d\^covei*the real Requisitions and 
the real*jjowert of childrerf who ha\^ oeen 
a different iyp^ of teaching. It emphatically 
their business \o discover the* best results of the 
earliei; teaching ^ind to make use 5f theffi., Vw 
cl^Csses that come up^even from a good Kinderg^en 


or an Irffants* School are uniforfn in attainments, 
as measured the •power to* read, spell and do 
certain sums. BuWhey should be uniform in having 
power to attack new work and a zest in doing 
so. There needC be no violent break between the 
methods oAhe Kindergarten ^d those of the classes 
above it. * ^ 

The •methods appropriate to the later years of 
the primary sjjige i^^turally differ in some important 
respeds from those which characterise a g&od 
Infants’ School or Htpdcrgarten. The courses of^ 
instrudion are laid ^own with mo?e*precision, and 
it b'exjjede^nat a rtrtain amount of ^ound ^ill 
be covereA^,a certaii^tinle. "Even it the stanefards 
of <Jld* Codes for Elementary Schools* a»e not 
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imposed, t£e work is in some degree standardised. 
Accordingly the teaching is no longjer incidental in 
appearance, and the demcAids made on* the children 
call for more systematic effort sustainecj for longer 
periods. The powers of the children are growing, 
and they are ready to respond to a more robust 
Jf jnd of teaching. The curiosity and receptivity of 
early yesfrs rSiiiai?rr and should not be impaired 
by clumsy handing. But they can now be liirefted 
into, more orderly channels. 

By common consent, it*' is agreed that during the 
years from about seven ^or eight up to the end of 
^ the 'primary ^stage and *a little beyond chiSdren can 
absorb fresh kncAvlcdgc with ease, ‘4f it ’s properly 
presented. THey a^'e nof fastidious, but they will 
not reiVn permanently^' what does not engage their 
interest,^ This interest, however, is noP the mtecest 
of a mature and trained mind establishing the 
connections betweeli various parts bf a subjedl or 
different subjects. It is the interest of simple acquire- 
ment, and it may be evoked in lessons primarily 
direfted towards such exercises a^.the learning of 
tables, declensions, etc. 

The individual methods we have^'mentioned now 
give place to more formal class instrudion, with 
its special advantages and dangers. The teacher 
must not forget the individual in the class, but 
"^usually he has fewer opportuvuties of peririitting the 
members of his, class to procetd at their own rate 
and by tfteir own efforts. It is trit' that omsuch 
plaris as the Dalton p?^an individual pupils work 
by ai^d for themselves, ^feut in the pager follow 
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we h^ve assumed that above the Iitfants* sta^ 
children jre taught for the most part in classes 
according, to the prevfiiling custom. For the 
majority of tochers the craft of teaching has to 
do with desses. The method must be systematic 
without Regenerating into drill, anH teachers have a 
complex tasle in condtlding a whole class withoi’.* 
Restro)j|ng the individual act^vity^f its members^ 
Although this b^k does not desR with th*e stages 
beyond the primary, we may note that the.post- 
primtiry stage assumes that those .who enter upon 
it already po$e$s t|je tooR of learning, which they 
havq e3*rcised» in the various subjq^^ that •coi^ 
stitute primary •education. This stage is the bridge 
between boyhotid and ^rlhoofl on the one hand, 
with ^hei^ nece^ary concomitants,* guida#i?e ar^d 
distipline, atid, on tile other hand, the indefieniJpnCe 
and seifn'eliance of maturity. Instrudlion during 
tilt post-prirnaflry® years, whether gained in a 
Secondary School^ or in any other school, should 
make the pupil r*eady and able to extend his interest 
and knowledga^ into ever-widening fields. What 
he ultimafely becomes and® what diredlions his 
interest will take, ^ are determined very largely by 
his surnoundings, by hj^ means of gaining a livelihood 
and^by the social ^nd politioal ideals of*the com- 
munity to which he belongs. These exteftial 
influences will nccess^ferily be powerful, but ici an** 
educated persem thofe should be a ooastant develop- 
ment of indi^Kuality.® The grown njan^efr wojnan 
will thei^li^ ^omethjjig jnore than^ a mere ‘unit 
in cooM fli^c and industry. Their cducatioti,#begun 
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under guidance, and continued under impulsion 
from within thdinselves, should confirm in them the 
possession of inner sourceo of satisfadion such as 
will be obtained only from the efficiert exercise 
of their own powers in all that they undertake, 
whether in the way of business or of leisure. 



CHAPTER 

TOE CURRIGUf^UM : THE MOTfiER TONGUE 

• • 

The’ elements of learning which •should form the 
stftple of early* instrudion have ^been held Iwf 
tradition •to l?e reading, wiring ai#d^ arith^eti^." 
Modern Writers on education would hardly accept 
the tradition of the Tfiref R's ” in its bare form. 
For tihe reading, they would substftiite the 

mother tongue, which will embrace speed?; reading 
^nd conipositipn. They would consider writing as 
one asped of drawihg, and both as examples of 
pradic^l mjifual adivity to be developed from 
the beginning. Arithmetic, understood as something 
more than^ simple computation, would be retained. 
But, though intcrpieted in a Vider sense, the three 
R’s still remain ^s the implements of instrudion. 
To teich them and* to have them prjdised on 
suitable material is still the*main business of the 
primary .stage ; and it is as important as ever to^ 
lay sound foundations. • 

The *teachi^ of the mothei 1:dhgiy may be 
coifvem^ntlyf^considered ondef several Iieadsf, of 
which snj^^cl?,*reading(iann composition will be the • 
cljj'jffc^^^dough there, m^ b^ differences In the 
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i^ethods of treating each in the introductory stages 
and in the later years, it is to be borne in mind that 
the subjects themselves aie one throughout. 

Speech, 

The importance of speech does not , call for 
demonstration. With you*ig children, speech 
p^rnreates all Icsstns, ^nd if it be true that “ every 
teacher is a teacher of English in schools for older 
children, it is just as true in schools for the youngest. 
The young teacher can usefully distinguish sev^eral 
aspects of speech. Her speech should be above 
'T'-prcach, /cfurate and not slipshod, cLar and 
pleasant to listen to, in simple but net babyish 
English, varied in vocabulary, vivid in phrase, 
terse aitJ* times and full at other times, a pattern 
winch the children may properly imitate. 

The speech of the pupils will need both correction 
and amplification. Amplificatioii must be left lo 
be a general result of the whol^ of the teaching. 
Correction' offers difficulties, and ncre the teacher 
should discriminate. Speech wh^rh is incorreCt 
in a grammatical sens should not be too assiduously 
noticed with young children. Hem and there a 
child, who is telling or rc-tclling a story or an^’wering 
a question, may be r'^minded that we say “ horses 
are ” and not “ horses is,” and that “ those things ” 
"sounds better than “them things.” But the 
grammatically correct phrase need not be a matter 
of grave concern at this stage. On L e other h'lnd 
the teacher should give ctreful attend, on* o “ speech 
defects” She should have enough kncWl-'^ee of 
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phonetics, or of how English sounds Jre produc|d 
by a good speaker, to deteft improper sounds. 
The compionest defeds^are in the pronunciation 
of th (gi^ien as f or v) and s (given as a lisp) ; 
but somc^jchildren have difficulty .with nit (and 
d) c or (and gi, The dropping ‘of the “ h ” is not 
stridly a speech *defed. Children ^ith the real 
defect^ should be taken asidtj^ if t casual corr#djpn 
in class is not enpugh, and givet a little* private 
drill. ^It is very desirable, as early as possible, to 
remove the handicap thifa defed^in speech brings. 
F«r informatjon^how to cBeal with defeds the boo]^ 
named in the* Appendix siiould be pcJbsulteck 

But thi prdblem of speech ft jnofc than^ the 
corredion of flefeds of* the kind mentioned. It 
is that of^trainirilg the chil3rcn to speak fi^ly apd 
narturally. * Therc^is no royal road to <his^«i:fd. 
The teaeher, young or old, should keep it in view 
iiT^ll lessons, *«icOupeging the* shy and helping the 
inarticulate. No^et lessons on “speech” as such 
are necessary. All the story-telling lessons and the 
miscellaneous J^lks, ranging from general con- 
versation 6n the seasons, oi» plants, animals and 
birds, to the m^lre systematically planned discussions 
leading up to simple^ geographical notions^ sl^uld 
be ysed to make individual children spdik ; they 
may not only answer questions, but re-tcll stories, 
ad them with dialogue, learn and recite synplef" 
verses and pla^ gafcnes* which c dl for speaking. 

The teachhrg of the*three R’sy whetjjier^olledjvely 
or indi^d^ii^^, will ajso Word amj^e opportflnity ^ 
for cloar and corre<5l uttcrartet^ with 
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fi«c expression of the children’s own thoughts, 
unildren chatter in ordinary cases at home or at 
play. Once it would have been thought a dangerous 
heresy to suggest they should talk in school. Yet 
it is largely by conversation with others that children 
have learnt what they have learnt before ^ coming 
to school, and the process should be continued in 
this 4 Ktrly stagfe so^far ?s circumstances allow. The 
fa6l that there ape so many in one class who must 
all have a chance of speaking will effeflively prevent 
undue loquacity in the few. Talkativeness in itself 
is not the aim, but the matural responsiveness ^of 
''Oil u«-selfcc((ii^cious child. v 

the children advance up the scht>ol^th^ question 
of corred speech assumes a greater importance 
than iiKithe earlier yedrs. Systejnatic i^ndeavour 
ter trfin *children in speaking their nadve tongae 
corredly is clearly# necessary, but the extent of thjp 
teacher’s responsibiliiiy and tihe*’ nadans by whlt^h 
he can carry it out are not self-evident. , .Gorred 
English may be understood in two' senses, first, the 
accurate use of good English in speakjpg and writing, 
free from grammatical blunders, slang and solecisms, 
and second,^ clear articulation and a? pronunciation 
which any rate approaches standard English. 

To treit pronunciaition first, thp difficultie?. in 
securing good pronunciation vary very widely in 
’"schopls. In many, where children have learnt to 
speak a kind o£ standard English, at home, the chief 
preoccupation^ of the teacher will \#p to con:ed 
occasional defeds of'^spqechj and po^>yc' errors, 
and as new words arise, to give .the corre<^bV,n entity 
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and accentuation — relatively an eas^ task, 
in most schools the troublesome question of 
pronunciation jarises, Aid even where dialed in 
a narrow^ense is not implicated, there are common 
mispronujjciations. , 

Wheijp classcj^are large, the teacher can do little 
beyond setting \ good example,^ and -making 
occasional corredions. Twio o9 three suggOBtifins, 
however, may bf made. In first “place in 
proniinciation, and it may be added, in jresped 
of many grammatical^Nnistakes, the distindion 
should not Jdc ^between •right and wrong Engl^ph 
but between good English and Engjis^ thattis 
good, 't'hj 2ti)scnce of “ h ” \t^hjre tit is ufually 
. sounded shoUfd not hi called wrong English : it 
is not goSd or t]^e best current Engiish. "Sfte voyel 
‘^u as* jftonounQied north of the Tren#^ a]||d the 
|[!]lockney diphthongs which represent “ a ” and 
” are ndl •wiping but jusit not the best. It is 
absurdi say thjt they are not English when Jhey 
are habitually *used by some millions of English 
people. In q^my parts of the country it is no use* 
whatever* trying to substiteite in its entirety a 
supposed “ stilndard ” English vofy lemote from 
the Iqpal form. * ^ ^ 

^l^xperts tell ps^that the aim should l?e to reach 
a “ regionA ” standaid English pronuncisrtion, 
which, though it nfey betray the local origin, fs"* 
comprehensibly outsfdt; the rcgiCin% It is mainly 
ai\ •affair ofrvowels innd diphtiiong’^ afthough not 
exclusive^ sp^ The ^egicnd*standajd in the North,^ 
foryj^Aple, will have in words like “ but}?’#* rub,” 
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“ (|•oublc,” a* “ u ” midway, as it were, be^fveen 
the local “ u,” which usually is like,, the u ” in 
“ put ” and “ pull,” and the^“ u ” of the Southerner 
So the Southern pronunciation of “ a ” ini“ came,” 
rather like “ kahrcem,” will be modified. ,»How far 
it is possible to 'soften the pecyliarities ,of the 
dialed ia som^ places may be»a matter«of opinion. 
If ^ attempt is mSde, «t should be in the dirj'dion . 
indicated*. t t 

The second suggestion is that the teacher ^4ould 
do wisely to confine his diforts to what may* be 
ceiled “ public ” speech wHfen seeking t(j standardise 
Pspnuftciatio/ ^nd to amend speech ‘in gerferal, in 
regarcl to gfampidr and distindnes^l ,He should 
always exped a high standard (suitable to the • 
loc^tyJJ^hen the pupil Is reading qloud, if^recjting, 
is ins^erilig questions and askii^ them* is in fad 
“ on parade ” in school. But speech out of school^ 
pronunciation and all, must t>e* Im to fortune. 
It ^ 2 iS noticed in the War that private, soldiers 
assumed a form of polite speech to their officers, 
•while they talked among thernselvc?»’u dialed and 
in slang. • 

This suggestion amounts to an* advocacy of 
bi-lingualism. Why not? SjeecVi is useless if it 
is not easily understood by the, hear^er, and /he 
cxtrrtne forms of English dialed are unintelligible 
Tb an. Englishman from another county 'I'o have 
two kinds of spaech, one for ‘IpuWic” use, for 
Sundays, sfs^t \yere, and another for o^s intimates, 
js a sign of education* rattier ^than /tei^ant of 
it. Most' people probably are bi-linguafi lejst 
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in th^ sense that they speak with m!)re care epd 
force when they are to be heard by a company 
than when in , their ov^ private circle. 

The thVd suggestion also bears upon the “ public ” 
speech hfj-e suggested. It is more important that 
speech^ should^ be vigorous and clear than that 
pronunciation should be accurate. ^ Slurring and 
^ elisioij of consonants, the dropping of somo^ sjjort 
syllables, the deadening of so^fie vowels which 
with •speakers of acknowledged merit have ^ clear 
sound of their own, all^titfse ma^e speech slipshod 
aVid therefofe pbscure. • These »efe61s, and tljpy 
are defeds fr«m the ppinfc of view^cjfVlear sjpeq^h, 
are foun5 ip aH classes of society ^ntj arft not p^uliar 
• to those who •speak dialed ; nn fad many dialeds 
are <juit<? remaifkably crisp and drttind. ^fl?her^ is 
no need* fdr pedantry here. In “ public* sj!:' 5 ach,** 

all right ” need not be absurdly pronounced 
'^’•^1-11 right-tt ’’•ift order tb avoid the cockney 
“ aw-eys.’’ • . 

A further sliggestion may be permitted. In 
schools, sucl 4 *as are here considered, mainly* 
elementafy schools, some !©cal peculiarities may 
be left alone, the peculiar “ r of the Tyne and of 
the Wpst, for example. Schools which are fortupately 
situated, secondary schools^ and some* suburban 
elementary schools, can no doubt go further in the 
diredion of cultivci^d English ; their danger Is* 
less the preva^pne^ of violent local /orms than that 
of/ lazily p:jnounc«d and slipshojl Ipeech. In 
aiming au* good speech, the* teachijr will have to^ 
be di<?r-^'^t. he should not fritter away his time by 
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c^QStant and^nagging corredion of errors. Dra^natic 
work and the pradice of oral comppsition should 
help him considerably, especially the former ; the 
children will see the need for accurary v/hen they 
are to speak a part, and they will lose soMe of that 
self-consciousness which hampers ^ofciredl speech in 
their ordinary^ surroundings. ' The teacher should 
not.scorn even whSlt seftm to him to be ugly fhaled 
forms. He must* beware of being too positive, for 
English pronunciation vanes in good societ^^ and 
changes steadily. There is b^y no means one stanaard 
pi;fonunciation (jf the long “ i ” ^e.g^ my minfi) 
aipon^ the speaker^ of the pre’feent .day. . 

Much of ivha^t has been said applies •^tcf local or 
common grammatical errors. Good English in 
this sen'Se should be expedled irf pubHq speech. 
Tlie®^on4mon errors are not ’^really numerou*s, 
though they are very difficult to eradicate plurai 
nouns with singular verbs, (he* use of “ seen,’’ 
“done,” etc., for “saw,” “ did,”«ejc., are perhaps 
the most widespread. Pronouns are used in an odd 
way in the West. It is remarkatk that in the 
North, where “ thou and “ thee ” remain in the 
dialed, childrjen already feel so far* on their best 
behaviour in school that thc]' will not use* these 
pronouns iDeforc the teacher. A besetting siip of 
som^" teachers is to be too pedfintic in insisting on 
""grammatical accuracy, whejre good vernacular 
conversational Ertglish no longei' doiw so. “ He is 
the i^an wftom I met ” isitechfiiically c^^e(5i but' it 
AS not nowada^^s good vernacular EngihiJ^ The 
teacher^s^own speech, in^this^ re'Sped as lri*fe^3^of 
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pronijnciation, should be a pattern as lar as he cfn 

make it^ so. ’ But this does not mean a stilted 
English, artificial and u\ireal. He can be racy on 
occasion, ibut need not be slangy. He can also 
speak litcfary English on occasion without being 
pompoi^p and ^ffedled 

Reading. 

Particulars of the various methods of teaching 
reading now in vogue may be found in the imnuals 
specially written for te^^Thtrs of» young children. 
They cannot b(} described in detail here, though 
sorne observatk)ns upon them are per^ilent. ^K^pjift 
from spccii';! fnethods associated jvitll particular 
reading books* sometiihes with special types of 
printipg, •the n*»ain methods are 'known*^ as tjie 
A^habelic,"* the Phonic (or Phonetic) and*the^o6k 
vxid Say? The first is the old-fashioned mode upon 
vrliiiTh most pcnsG^is-*now oveV fifty were brought 
up ; leJtt^s were ^called by their names and wojrds 
weie spelle^d by naming the letters, e.g. “ see,” 

“ ay,” “ tee,”^<3tt. The second method calls letters 
by their sdunds and, as different sounds correspond 
to the same kittcr in different circumstances, the 
learner, not infrequently gets into difiicultiCiS. .The 
thirej method, Jn^ readion tigainst the * excessive 
attention given in the other two to the single letter, 
emphasises the whole* word : the learner is to see* * 
and recognise “ caj ”— *‘‘.dog ” as »vdioles. 

Nt)ne of these method^ is wholly , safisfadory if 
adhered t^••\^iith unrelaxing stfidness^ The Alpha- . 
betic "^iPihod, now much decried and pjadically 
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ai^ndoned, cannot have been without merits, if it 
sufficed for so many genpations of, per^sons not 
wholly illiterate. Its great defeat was that it 
was slow to get under way an^l h^ft many 
stragglers in tha classes. True, the largifi number 
of children who* will learn to ^^read, gind to 
read properly,! on almost any» method, Miade rapid 
pri^grCss. Althou^i Mie naming of the fetters . 
had no* sort of logical comsedion , with the 
pronunciation of the words, the ordinarily inteEigent 
child soon associated the'' sound of the- word with 
th$t printed ^syipbol, and 'even witjh the names of 
tk^ letters. « C,” “a,'’ ‘‘ t,** did come /-rapidly 
to mean, ndt a^wbrd like “ st'eaytcd,” ,but ‘‘cat.” 
But there were niany children 'who perhaps 
repiembVred th^ words tkey had laiboriou^iy spelled 
and* leardt, but who were quitxi unable to appiy 
their knowledge td new words. » 

The Phonic Method, now^ almost univerSfalfy 
adQpted in some form or other, h^s the uj^idoubted 
advantage that the children, if properly taught, 
are from the first not afraid to attack new words. 
They blunder, of couise, but they learn from theii 
blunders. The fact that the same (,ymbol is used 
for ^(ariQus sounds is a stumbjing-block. It, would 
be less formidable if teskchers recognised more cle^irly 
that^ the unit in English reading is the syllable, and 
hot the letter. Irregular in fis spelling as English 
is, there is 2» much greaVer t?mi^rmity .in the 
syllables Ihfanjis commorjiy siipposedji Whatfcyer 
the method adopted,* Alphabetic, P^gnic or Look 
and Say< the teacher should get on to tk^^^i^Jlable 
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as e^rly as possible, and stress the syllable : 
ake in words* like mak^ take or rake, and this as 
distinft from (like) or oke (poke). This advice 
is equally valid for the Look and Say method ; 
children ^an take in a syllable wjth the eye and 
recognise it when a long word leads to guess-work. 
It was because under the old-fashjoned method, 

^ pupil^ rapidly learnt to con\ie6l> their spelling \^ith 
syllables, and broke words up ifito syllables that 
the iOgical inadequacy of spelling by letter was 
not- felt. . ^ ^ , 

\ Probably Jhe^best method will bring in the gqpd 
points of all » three, even* of the *i\lAhabeti¥. 
Phonic method is often made toO systematic, ibr it 
unfortunately ♦ happens * that the most fascinating 
words ai^ not ‘»reached lintil comparati\'€:ly late. 
Dog ana* com^i in early in the Phonx SL^cnlie, 
Iput horse and cow late, and “ once upon a time ” 
iuiv^t Still.. Hencvs many of tile primers have to be 
very arti^cial in (jrder to illustrate the easier soupds 
in the firsf lessbns. If. the primer is unreal in its 
reading matty,'» the teacher has the remedy in her 
own haneJs. As soon as the class has made a start, 
she should cempose suitable matter for reading 
from tVie blackboard and introduce such wor.ds ^ are 
required to ma,ke^ good sense, saying pliinly what 
they are, and letting the children learn them by 
“ looking ” and “ siying ” or even by spvdhng ‘ 
alphabetically.^ BJackboard work.i^ the necessary 
coijiplement to the •individual met];iO(J previously 
described. • *^t is required also in ord,er to repeJit in ^ 
fresh f'rms wliat the'*slender primers provide, and 
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tot give variety to the necessary drill. In fa^^ the 
teacher of young children must invent or^compose 
her own reading book. Tne plan .here" suggested, 
of using the blackboard freely as a s^uppJement to 
primer or reading slips, is not inconsistent with 
the individual method ; it summarises, porreds, 
and confirms ,and fills out what the pupils have 
leam^at their dests. • 

In due time chitdren arrive at njading (rom books. 
The early preparatory stpge is over, and all the 
preliminary difficvlties liave* been met. The children 
need pradice and plent^ of \t. Some teachers 
beeak' up tpies larger cllisses into smaller *^roups, 
each under ^ leader. Usefuf'as thi5> plan may be 
in moderation, it is*' open 'to the objection which 
was fatSl to the monitorial systent a cerftury ago, 
that te ctfttivates little beyond the ready* recognition 
of words. The reading lesson of the whole class, 
or of a whole section of it, unddr me guidanSS^of 
tha, teacher^ is still an essential pi^ce of n i:thodical 
procedure. 

The reading lesson requires, but'd.oes not always 
receive, a great deal (jf serious thought oh the part 
of the teacher. Hardly any lesson Cias been more 
spoikd by convention and rojutine. The u,’timate 
purpose of teaching t® read is that , the pupils piay 
be &ble to make out, to undeptand, to appreciate 
‘or to»ad on the written or printed word. Reading 
is more than tending aloud, and is more than 
mertjly gdihg pver the p^ges of a book silently*- 

As a means or instrument jn acquiring the whole 
art of* pjading, reading aloud 'has a dscidet^but 
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limited importance. It is true that a pirson c'annlt 
be saiS to understand the sense of a piece of English, 
if he cannot ’attempt tc) pronounce it aloud. But 
this does npt justify the predominance which-reading 
aloud, once Had in schools ; it was too often 
“ barking at print.” Yet reading aloud has its 
own value ;.not, as sopie suppose, because the? pupil 
will n^ed the accomplishmejjt iA later life t© any 
‘serious extent. Reading aloud to audience, large 
.or dojnestic, is not an art for everyone, and,, to be 
welhdone, npeds a kind c4 Ivr Jining which it is neither 
necessary nor possible tc^give to all pupils. TJie 
value of reading aloud may perhaf)5^ t^e desoribed 
• by 'saying tk'rt tha-^radice is ‘an ildisper^i^le 
instrument m Jearning t4ie native tongue, a means 
by which pupili may discover tbeir owrt short- 
comings (fcA- they tJo not know some words) 
the teacher may gauge the progress of his class and 
find •out whaf JicJia^ still to teach. The lesson in 
reading ^loud gives the teacher opportunities ^ of 
enlarging die English yoeabulary of his class, of 
teaching new^ords and phrases, of explaining them 
when they are partially unijerstood, of practising 
the pupils in tb^ ready recognition of familiar words 
and phrases, of torreCting mispronunciations^ and 
bad speech ; and further, th^pugh his owti reading, 
of conveying® witlfout formally trying to teach, some 
impressidn of the rhythm, the sonority, the cle^rnes^ • 
and the force o^f good English. . , 

In conducting sucl^a reading Jesson^ setne cautions 
should ‘be observed. The matter to be read ^ust ^ 
be somet^jing* thaU is* worth reading alou^.. This 
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lortliy matter naturally includes what good authors 
nave written, though at times an involved passage 
even in a good author m/y be beyond the powers 
of the pupils. It also includes on occasions such 
specimens of dired English as a* mathematical 
rule or principle clearly expresse^. It does not 
includp the matter of fad statements of^a geography 
text t^ook, or the cl^ 1 1 phrases of a historical summary. 
At least these a^e not the proper material^ for an 
ordinary lesson ; not that they are not good Ejiglish, 
but that time can be spent on better material 

for the purpose. "The lescon in reading aloud must 
be c^ndud^J With a definite corlceptiph objed, 
\5iiiih is, u^dmately, the dev^lopmcipt of the pupil’s 
knowledge of Eiiglish. ’ There must be ho confusion 
with requi^'ements of other s.ubjcds^ History, 


g-eography and science cannot Ije learnt by r'eadipg 
aloud. . , 

Coming down to details w^ ipay; '*ecomme«fiL^s 
follows. For the most part the cliildh^^p should 
first read over to themselves what they arc to read 


aloud. Unseen reading is a severer test than need 
be imposed, especially upon beginners. They 
misunderstand, and pardonably ^misunderstand, 
stumble and Yead wrongly ; time is wasted in putting 
them right. This rule is not absolute ; easy dialogue 
for ^example may sometimes be attacked at sight. 
But it is a safe rule to follow ir general. The teacher 
will "have himself to decide when the class is to 
follow wjd: book open and wlienVith book shut, 
but in either case the rfeader must be easily and 
plainly audible to the whcJle ^class. The readers 
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should mainly be those who need this pradi^, 
though gjpod readers should be given a chance, if 
only as reltef apd pattern. The whole class should 
be covered regularly, but an equal anfount of 
time shoyld not necessarily be .given to each 
member^ 

Explanations, whece necessary, should b€ brief 
^and (j^reft, and the teacher #sho\ild Icnow wkei^to 
tell outright the meaning of a tstrangc %vord or 
-phrase, and when briskly^ to get it from some forward 
pupil. He* should beWatc^of trying to “elicit” 
wbat is not^thjre^ and Should waste no time^in 
roundabout ways of reaching his cnjj[*| He iiji^ld 
’ have at*hij c^mmaifcT vivid illhs^ative sentences 
in which the meaning eff a word or phrase is often 
betteij cdhveycd* than by a dictionary cqaivalent. 
Phrases jfre® often more important than \\«rd[:%*aAd 
ignoranee of idiomatic phrases confuses a child more 
diairignoj;ancc* ol«w«rds. It fe a good plan for the 
teacher.^ annotate his own copy of the reading 
book and prepaVe his ej:planations and illustrations 
in advance^ a piece of technique, it is unwise^ 
to interrupt a reader or to ^rred mistakes in the 
middle of a p2#s^c. A brief signal, given by word 
or haqd, at a suitable point, will indicajte jvhen 
he js to stop. AIhiosI any passage read \^ill suggest 
to the alert teacher interesting by-ways in language 
and sense, which it iV tempting to explore. Ittheri 
is no hurry, an^ tly^ time can be afforded, it is better 
to Jeave a period at^he qnd of J;he lejso® ar to make 
a short intejrval, instead of -constantly interfering 
with the ^teafly fl(^w*of the lesson. _ 
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^It IS now ^generally felt that along with rq^ading 
as a linguistic exercise should go the appreciation 
of good English litcraturt. The ^ young teacher 
engaged! with classes of the primary stage will be 
wise not to try, formal lessons on “appreciation.” 
Dired instrudion' on this is all but ^impos^ible, for 
the kkid of exposition on the literary •• points of a 
piece* of good En^lishr which a skilled teacher can 
give to ‘an older® class is out ofi place with young 
childrg^n. They learn “ appreciation ” insensibly^ 
especially if the^teaclftr' himself readr with -zest, 
and reads well, and if tU^y are g^vei\ nothing hut 
whatj is goyd, A properly coriduded rearding or 
reci'dltion hUson dn a poem, ^siiere meaning is 
delicately brought out and che class isded to imagine 
what tke poet' imagined is in itself a*- lesson in 
apprgcia,tion. In an ordinary dcsson Vhfi teachrsr 
may call on the ‘class to admire a particularly 
vivid, or terse, or full; or humorou's piece , of Engtfeh, 
but he should leave it at that. TJae pupif.^^will best 
show their' appreciation not by wHting immature 
“ critiques ” but by reading with effed ;ind enjoyment 
At this point a word on recitation is" in place. 
The main objed in view in thisa exercise is of 
course Jo store the memory of the children with 
verse of st’ high quality ; accordingly pieces shguld 
be carefully seleded which are suitable to the age 
* ‘and /aste of the class. They are best memorised, 
it is now agreed, by allowing the qhildren,to read 
one, or a Cew stanzas, again* and again, and", not 
by ll;arning tl^em phrase by phrase. ^The Children 
should ;mdcrstand the poem, but this, does not 
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mean#that every word and allusion need be analyst 
and diss^ftecL^ If ihey^are allowed sometimes to 
ehoose the*pperns to commit to memory, they will 
choose pefcm^ they do not fiilly understand, but 
enjoy all-^he same. They should, be encouraged 
in this, t Rhythm and the swing bf verse appeal to 
children, ami sliould myt be forgotten ip the tericher’s 
.choicei So at the right age,* ballads muy J3e 
suggested. . But iil the end the itearher tnust be 
^uidctl by experience and not by prescription* The 
iippt)rtancc*of rccitatioft *in the .training of good 
S{:cech has alrcgdy been* hinted at, and requi^ps 
herp no* further ampliftcatton. t - • 

Reading docS not^iW with reading aliud : rather 
does it begin tBere. The* use oPreading to the grown 
up person is fof enjoyment and for information, 
oi^for both^purposrs combined. Clearly Acs(%«nfls 
must be* kept in mind even in the primary stage, 
^hen the •art ^f Ye<lding is Being taught. There 
is no spBfcial tecjiniquc to be recommended. ^If 
in the first years the cldldrcn have been taught to 
cxpc6l the .,i;''#dtng books to mean something for" 
them, they will use books bcHli to enjoy them and 
to learn from itl^m, without suspefling they arc 
doing anything out ^of the way. 'Ihe fprtqnate 
one^, who corner f^oin homes fwith books, read story 
books of^their own, and many of them liave aciccss 
to books and papers *on animals or engines or^thci^ 
matters, which :finU;rcsif them. Th^ rest have to 
be Jhtroduced to thaie dejights <it sclpoP • 

Children du^ not nc<jd to be* temptcid into reading ^ 
stories for# pleasure • give them the books '^nd they 
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v\ill read. Reading for information, parti(;ularly 
reading in order to find the complete gnswer to 
some special question is noc so easily adiieved. In 
the prihiary stage it can be begun if the teacher 
refers to the bqok as a matter of coursq^. “ What 
does it say in you! book ? ought to^ht a u^ual and 
familiar question. So also, in a smali* way, even 
yoking children eSn he trained to gather \ip the 
sense of*what the*/ are reading im order to reproduce 
it oraJly or in writing. J^lxperience shows tfiat if 
the teacher definitely ^s<5t^‘ out to teach the* art, 
classes readily acquire th6 knack of picking out the 
nminfpointSjbf a narrative, and even of a dacriptive 
piec5 of wKting. * This is th^? ‘^principle advocated ' 


by the Parents’ Natiftnal Educational Union, whose 
books may be Consulted 'by those who arC specially 
irtterfBtedi o ^ 

One ought not to be writing on this matter in a/i 
apologetic tone, as if something ♦extremely diflTcuK 
ai\d unusual were being advocated. In •ij^irondary 
schools it has generally been assumed that pupils 
could use books, and they had rcguU»"lv to get up 
a lesson from books i*>i order to have it* heard the 
next day. ^This valuable habit ;has not been 
traiqcd.in elementaiy schools for the mcv?t part 
for the &ll-sufficient i reasons that children jtook 
no Wesson books home, and had oniy a limited 
liumber in school. Classes wbre too large for work 
prepared indiv/dually to beoheafd 5 vnd tested, and 
with large tla^scs tl>s tcacj|;ier vras so much engaged 
with* the meclvinics of oral reading as, to have little 
or no •time for leaving the class to study, for them- 
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selves! With classes now smaller, and with a mcl*e 
liberal supply, of book^ “ study ” becomes more 
feasible. Il home work is not set, “ preparation ” 
can be gi^en ^nside the school time-table. * 

The in^portance of teaching children to read 
for the purpose of gelling inforniation, of studying 
for themsdves, canrtot be over-ejnphasisied. It 
is becoming felt with greater force than ever that 
children at the eAd of the primary stagd should 
■know-how to read for themselves, and the irjetliods 
of ttaching* beyond the* age of eleven arc founded 
upon the asfumptipn tluit pupils can pc depended 
upon r^rilly to “ reac^" If a young# teacherfi^ds 
his class has no pef^^ to do this, ..he Inight f)egin 
by borrowing** books from^ a *class lower than his 
own,i anS ^settirfg the class to read ihctn “for 
information.” It •is too much to expetft that* a 
child will ajjpropriate the contents of a passage 
while he* is Vi^stling with* its meaning. The 
intimat^»^(ionn^<?iion between reading for study 
and reproduction in eomposition is obvious. 

Composition. 

Composition* isj not a very happy term for those 
exerciifes in speaking, and writing where the f)upil 
is repeating^ or* inventing a •story, reproducing by 
statement or narraj:jve something he has k*arnt 
or read, or recording something he has observed! * 
It suggests the* formal* essay or set •piece, and the 
sef'pie^e is unsuit^le for the primary* stage we 
are considering. In fhis stage composition should, 
be not a* subied but a bit of ordinary i natural 
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method — one of the 


or 


vanous means 


procedure 

by which the pupils give baji what they have learnt. 
It should have the same relatioi^. to' lessons 


in 


geography, history and science or other oral lessons 
as working a set of sums has to regular Wessons in 
arithmetic. ' * r 

Teafchers have sometimes made a sharp distindion 
bejwesin oral and® written composition, and) have, 
assigned*^ separates periods in the fime-table to each. 
Oral oamposition occurs, o^course, whenever a*' child 
answers or asks a question^iA class. It is-unnccessary 
tc^xdevote a lesson period to the sjibject, provid<?d 
th^t Ihe teacWr remembers through all his teaching 
to erlcouragi* re^d‘mess, clearfTt^iu and some fluency ‘ 
in his class. He will often put questions which* 
dqmand^’a replj^ in consecutive scfttences,^ and not 
in ®]fe 'stord or phrase. The 'best occa*sions fbr 
continuous oral co'mposition are in the telling and 
re-telling of stories ' and other •Narratives. Tl is 
indeed on this side of the tcachingrin the ft^rly stage 
that speech in its widest senses caii and should be 
’ cultivated. The teacher of the ytiu^^^'^r childre’*^ 
will make the greatest use of stories, not only in 
order to enlarge the acquaintance />f the children 
with, the worlds of reality and imagination, but 
also to increase their ^ower to qnderstand and to 
use «their own tongue. They will learn^ English 
' from rwcll-told stories better at first than from the 
books they read; and in telliAg th/“m^again, whether, 
as children^ loye to-do, ii\, the^-acrual words of' the 
tcacHer, or in la version of their own,x thev have a 
genuine ^exercise in composition! 
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Aciordingly not only are the right stories to oe 
chosen, l|^ut they must be told directly and clearly, 
with vividfnpss., yet with economy of words, in 
language ^xa^tly adapted to the class (whic*h means 
a little beyond the language the .child will itself 
use at first), hi a lively manner* but without any 
exaggerated gestures ^r artificial^tone,s. Tliey must 
be toW so that the clnldren^caii re-tcll thcih ;wid 
insensibly reprodifce the language of tlie %tory, or 
^ct ftiem when they Vend^ themselves to lacting. 
The bcgintfcr will do wefl to write out her stories 
i»full, correct ificiji after* trying to Jell^them, prime 
the; 3 :n of^hat is needless, And clear up .what |lr^^es 
to be obscure.* Shtf'should make*h«r own collcoion 
'of all kinds of stories, standard tales like the Three 
Bear?^ fajir^ stories like Cinderella, fables,* anirgal 
sft)rics, stories aboift heroes and heroines WIio iSfipeal 
to childten, sJ,ories of real life. It is to be remcm- 
*bere3 tha* stoiles,* wt^ll read or well told, along with 
the po^iTIry^ that dthe children will hear and le'^rn 
form the beginnings of an appreciation of literature, 
^liliey should mdt be suddenly dropped out when* 
composition begins to be wrXtcn, and the valuable 
training whichit|je oral re-telling of a tale affords 
ought tto be continued as an occasional . exgrcise 
right througj;! the; primary st«ge. 

Writtep .composition offers certain difficitlties 
of its own, and as *it is very generally treated in * 
schools* as a jpeoial Subsection of^Ei^lish, these 
must be considered. If a class fias^been well 
taught* in th^ earliej years,* it will already be 
accustomod to caressing its ideps in^ writing 
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with a genuine individual note, albeit somowhat 
simply and perhaps crudely. Bvit in many 
schools the difficulty will l)e to get tbe children 
to write at all. With pen and, pSper and 
subject all ready, they do not “ know ^ what to 
put down.” There is nothing for if but to show 
them liow; to ask simple (Questions dud suggest 
how flie answers shoilld run, to start them ton a 
simple slory, or \o tell them thfc first sentence or 
two of*’the description of something they are c^rtaiir 
to know. In order to overcome the aWkwardticss 
of^beginning little compositions,, any kind of heip 
is i^^'timata Words nifty be suggested qilfd spelt 
for tiie pupils. Faulty grammSr and punctuation 
may be straightforwardly rectified without blame 
orfexplaftiation ‘‘ say this ; put it this^way stop 
here ^antf' begin afresh.” The main thing is to 
get the children goin^. Help of the kind mfcntioncd 
is not out of place even wherf ‘the *class» has ISeerf 
us«d to writing. For a lesson in flomposiSSAi must 
not be confused with a lesson in spelling or grammar. 

Criticism by the teacher of wliatr > written -ia 
often wholly misplaced. When it is directed at 
mis-spellings^, at grammatical errprP, at cumbrous 
and done sentences, at handwriting, and these 
alone, it^amps the wtllingiicss oC the flass without 
really improving their powers. ^ ^It should be; directed 
‘ almost entirely at inexactness and inaccuracy in 
the statement Ot what the writer knoM^s. 

The firSt^ essentia! of gcod ftomposition is clear- 
ness, with exactness.*^ If th^ class ^ writing the 
story of St. Gcqrgc and the Dracbn, the compositions 
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in wilich the tale runs consecutively and can be 
followed* by someone \^o did not know it before- 
hand shoijrld *b,e praisetl ; others, however nicely 
written cr correctly spelt, should be condemned 
if they (Jp not tell a straight tide. The writer 
should Jpe shown where his writing does not make 
sense ; he* will be more impressed ^by his-Tailure 
to say what he knows than l?y any number* of 
pencil marks noting slips in grammar. Moreover, 
-mistakes in grammar apd mis-spcllings ofte« lead 
to a failure*of sense, and they shqpld be reprobated 
a.% such. 

It is*jworth while to set special^ tasks, ^i^in 
the 'power.*; of the-^JlCss, to culfiv^jite Ihc seiTse of 
•accurate staWment. Shch afe plain descriptions 
of sipiplc obje(^s, e.g. a* button,* a blackboard, 
ati inkwfel?; questions to be answered, •guc%* aS : 
V how would you direct a strtinger from school 
•to riJilway statioifi^’ or “ Dd^cribe a cricket pitch 
when prepared for a game.” In general^ if 
the composition is to make sense and to be genuine, 

* must be^ i^pon something the class knows wefr 
and fullyl and upon which Vt has its knowledge at 
command. Topics once in vogue like “ Newspapers/' 
“ 1 ow/i and Country life ” are too vague ynless 
they come naturally* after a* specific lcss*bn on the 
theme. The old adage of the Roman educationist, 
Qiiintilian, cannot mended : “ Seize firmJy th6 ' 
matter, woids *vi^} follow.” It is true not only as 
m^tining that a writer^ will write ^wRhout effort 
if he knows Jiis subject, but also thj;t he will ’write 
accurately. Klany teachers give “ imagjTOtive ” 
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compositions, which seem to contradict what has 
been said. These have their place, .and; children 
usually enjoy them. They should not he overdone, 
however : the type of ‘‘ Autobiography bf a Cab- 
Horse,” useful as an occasional exercise,^ is apt to 
be carried too fair. When children 'are aequiring 
in various lessgns an enormous amount bf new and 
interesting knowledge^* it seems a pity not no let 
them us^ it in wrKing, and thereby fix it more firmly 
in their minds. t ' - 

To sum up, I^*ssons in ' composition" should*- be 
directed tow/ircjs accuracy and , charn^ESs of state- 
mqpt^ We.nust be pfepa^ed, especially* in the 
early stages;' to, find some felting dffdn spelling 
and penmanship. This heed not ' cause undue 
copcern,* since the facility will be recovered 3S the 
powe^ oP expression grows. ' ‘ 

Spelling, 

Spelling is the bugbear of the taacher ifS'* English 
schools. Doleful statistics are piesentcd to show 
''how much time is wasted in the effort i'' learn ho.’.\ 
to spell our irregulai^ language corredly. Some 
persons point to the golden days ^when children 
really learnt to spell, it is said others think sipelling 
is of no account, and others advocate systems of 
phohetic or otherwise simplified spellings There 
' is little doubt that the young teacher, whatever his 
private views of the matter rhay h?, will be expeded 
to teach hiS class how to -^spclk How shall he do 
it ? Spelling, *for the most qf us, is s: mechanical 
art, depending on memory aild association. It 
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had {petter be attacked as such, and systematically^ 
taught a^d pradisrd. ^Il should be treated apart 
from readfhff *apd composition, at any rate in the 
sense tha> tne class in these lessons must* not be 
preoccupied with spelling. , i 

The ^rst obvious aim is the accurate spelling of 
the words 4he children use when they write^ this 
howe’^er, need nofr mean that Vhc knowledge^ of 
spelling should be limited to the meagre vocabulary 
>^f a •rather inarticulate* pupil. The further aim, 
not- to be • accomplisht*d* l3y specific and dired 
teaching, is to tr^in children to acquire the spclly;ig 
of a wofd when they learn* the worcl.t *If theyihc ive 
been weft taught a> i:^c bcginniilg., thsiy will Stave 
written the new sets of Vords •as they learnt them, 
and ^hu? have • translated the syVnbol into the 
so\ind, ahci* the sound back again to tjic* syvJbol. 
4 teacher of children of seven, eight or nine would 
<lo w^ll tQ rev’icviPrfhe reading primers and books 
and usevhem fo^ spelling. It will be found th^t, « 
odd as English* is, therjs is a great deal more of 
**'"gularity inile than he would susped. The* 
English language does not c^insist wholly of words 
ending in pu^h.” There are rules already 
learnt , consciously or unconsciously in reading, 
whijh can be ajjplidd to spelling: for* example, 
plan, plane^* planning, planing, planned, pla^d. 
The teaclier need nm disdain the old jingles,, such* 
as “ i before e, ^cjpt after c,” or other mnemonics. 

As in reading, the .syllable, is jhc^ important 
elemenf. Irregularities and exceptions there afe in 
plenty, aivi to* learn fticse, for th 5 pupils wVo arc 
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not good spellers by a gift of nature, pradioe and 
written practice will be necessary. Eornral lessons 
on the differences between his and if, tfieir and therey 
here and heaty are tedious and of littlf* rekl value. 

Pi^aflice in writing usually means diflation, an 
exercise condemAed much too readily because it 
was sd mucli, abijised in the* past. DhSation is a 
v&'Y good teaching device, as teachers of foreign 
languages have found out. In older to be valuable, 
it certainly should not he only the steredtyped 
dilation of a paragraph^ prepared or ‘unprepared. 
Tiiat is a tqst )vhich is in place, ati an •examination, 
inappropriate on riiost^ther occasiqtis. The 
teacher shcfuld* usually compoSc his* own dictation 
for the particular purpose which h^ has in view ; 
it^may be a single word, or sets df woids, aUke or 
unltlfe, Oi again a phrase or a sentence ; he niay 
sometimes lead a sentence or two and exfiecS only 
chosen words to be written 'djwnl Dictation as 
a^method should be flexible and variecTT " It will 
rarely occupy a whole lesaon period for it will be 
used to clinch a bit of teaching hryi^^x the now 
words in memory. ^ 

Spelling IS for most persons c^tr^rmined by the 
eye pnd, broadly speaking, the more they reed with 
attention, the better they spell. Put a fair number 
of ehildren seem incapable of associating \he sound 
*of a<word with its spelling, and for them spelling 
by letters and syllables sterns inevitable. The 
teacher is ^ likely to be ^troubled by mistakes*^ in 
common words, like his ” ^r “ is,’’'“ their ” and 
“ then^^J’ already mentioned. If a class regularly 
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confijscs these, the teacher should give a* daily 
diftatioit for two or thjee minutes of sentences like 
“ There * Re is,” “ Thty used their eyes,” with 
variationr% until the class is even wcai ied'into the 
accui'ate ^meAorising of these esseptials, and ^ until 
a wrong spelling “ looks wrong.*? Tn all its work 
with spelling, the cjass should learn tO'Vegard 
mis-b^aring as a more hcin;)us^ offence than ijiis- 
spelling : this especially in word# with “•h.” So 
^ great and even an exaggerated distind»jess of 
speech musjt be cultivated By th^ teacher in these 
e^^erciscs. 

• 

Grdmmar* 

I 

. The difficuity in teaching grammar lies not so 
much in^he method as determining^ \vhat*position 
gfamma? iS to oesupy at the piimaiy ^toge.%tAre 
^e to give what is called a thomugli grounding in 
.English gparitinar^^dr its owiT sake, and in order 
mainly, ih^it the |;rammar of Latin or French m^y*-. 
be grasped mdlre readjly later on ? Or can all 
^Ipt is neccssjy'y-bc taught incidentally in the course^ 
of reading, literature or composition lessons ? 

The young ^acher will have his task prescribed 
for hi^i, and mifst devise means accordingly.^ He 
should rememb,er onfe or tw9 important principles. 
The EnglislT language is so flexible that it cannot 
be cons*tri?ted within very narrow rules., NeJ • 
attempt, therefpr^ should be made, at this stage, 
to give precise ana s^:ientilically.accujat# definitions, 
since stlch definitions will be beyond Jhe intelligence 
of the chydreh. No '•definitions ^ the appi,rently 
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simple conception of a verb or of a sentence^ have 
been devised which are ^at once accurate and 
comprehensible to beginners ; grammarians them- 
selves quarrel over these fundamentals<. 

Oi^ the other, hand, no one has a good jfnowledge 
of his native tongue who does not attach a jncaning 
clear enough for pradical purposes, to tfoe common 
terms of grammar, such as noun, verb, sei^ence, 
singulai^i masculine, comparative, passive, subjed, 
and predicate. The safesjf course seems to *be tp 
let the pupils learn by* mruKitudes of examples v/hat 
thfse constituents and these phjnoipena of qur 
lapgfrage arec in pradice. A rough destcription, 
whicn does^iot,pfetend to bh a^idefinltiqn, 'will have 
to be used. For thef purpdse of giving the elass the 
ability to identify the parts of speech, to sfce at once 
humi>er,'*g(!nder, tense, voice, otc., and to analyse 
a sentence into subjed and predicate, ^straighf- 
forward examples should be^.Uocd.' Pifficnlt or 
ambiguous examples should be rqled out^,<md quite 
openly set aside as too hard. 

' The straightforward examples*^ ipay come 
first from the teache^ or from the reading book. 
But for the most part they should 4, be drawn from 
the phildren. Once their attention has been, turned 
towards an examination of their p\^^n tongue, heard 
and spoken every day, they can be led to take a 
keeminterest in it, and will be ibund to fee extremely 
fertile in supplying instaFces,, \^^hen they have 
realised wllat,. a refiervoir^» of knowledge they have 
at command^ When dealing, for example, with 
the verb, they <fan be asked to naihe actions they 
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thciriSclvcs have carried out in the process of 
dressing ©reusing a cricket bat, or making a drawing : 

I tumbled out of bed, I put on slippers, I took 
off night clothes, I fastened or buttoned my waist- 
coat, I chose^ a collar, I tied my^tie, I laceti my 
boots, t*tc., etc.” The verb in each case is pgrfedly 
clear, and^he class nlust be told which word is the 
verb\)roper. Thyy may be* led to describe ortier 
actions, or in a vivid narrative to pick out the lively 
Verbs, and if they omif some which are nof clear, 
no ^matter.* ^ • 

•So they Aay Hdc* led to suggest acy«(ftives wHJch 
apply to some strild^g ofyect, shijj^ -a ^ 

pillar box •anji so* forth- In^ the •same way they 
may be Ipd, first^to invent tas many,w^ys as^ possible 
o^ dtJScrijDijig an aftion in the past, preseh^ aiid 
future, and then classify them injo tenseS : * or again 
. 1*0 discover ftjm^ their own stores verbs with the 
'past tensf in ‘‘ d*’^ or “ ed,” and the so-calle^ 
strong *vf;rbs. There is the fun of a lively game^n 
building up the varioiis pronouns in declensions^ 
aAd the ,ver8 in a kind of conjugation. These 
particular technical terms arl unnecessary, but the 
common techific^l terms may as well be taught 
as avoided. The foci^ of their meaning will be^uite 
clejft*, and the "rather wide fegion of the doubtful 
may be deft aside uRtil grammarians agree, ^h^ ^ 
important thing is to bring to light and to arrange 
in outline the kAowledge that thfi c^iss already 
implicj'dy possesses.* ^ ^ ^ 

Above all,*in gr^mgnar even more* than in other 
subje6ls, the teacher ^ho^ld of pedantry. 
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remembering that many phrases, which a ♦ stricft 
grammarian would condemn, are undoubtedly 
part of good conversational English No one 
really says “ Whither are you goii^g ? or “ It 
is thdy,” and very few ask “ Whom are ycu looking 
for ? So sentences, the meaning ’ of \i hich is 
perfedly clear* whrn they arlb spoken, l^^hould not 
be ^ pilloried as inexSct : “ I ’ want my bicycle 

mending, badly is unmistakal>le as uttered by 
a speaker and need not be 'criticised in speech^. 

Analysis is commonly rj^commendcd ks the right 
beginning grammar. But, be /ond the plain 
dis4i,ntlion ^bl: tween sutjjec^ and predj^Tate in 
straightforward ^sentences, it is probably too subtle 
for children of the prim5?ry age. Much of the old- 
fashioned parsing was very unreal^ as yell as very 
dreai^. IJat a brisk labelling of the component 
parts of a good sentence, without thq technicalities 
which are in place only in' *2i h’lghly inrfected 
language like Latin, is a useful exe/(;-ise, a'l-gitimate 
^sequel to the exercises advocated above. One 
more caution ; in his absorption with the fun<5lk.ii 
of single words the teacher should not forget the 
phrase. 



CHAPTER X 

I . • 

i^RITHME^IG AND MATHEMATICS 

lN*discussifig the teaching of reajiing we suggested 
that there ^shoijjid be bcfrne in mind a distinc^on 
betweefi the introductory stage fiiop er ai yl the 
later stags s)a3tehiatic appMcgitioii.^ HSo^^ith 
•arithmetic, a useful distfndionPcan be made between 
. the sjage in whieh the chil3 is acquifing a fanujiliarity 
^ith th^ flementi of number, and th^ Jate4 «ta£ge 
pf applying his knowledge to systematic arithmetic. 

* The*begitming nfij^t be slow If it is to be sure, and 
the teatjitr’s firs|t objedive is a thorough knowled^ 
of number up*to lo. , 

,To this end, ’formal class lessons alone, even 
enlivened by the ball-frame^ and other apparatus, 
are of compa^tively litde effect. The child must 
gain bis conception of what numbers mean, not 
so ^much by being* told about them 5s through 
feeling, hamiling and counting things, and he anust 
himself experiment 'with the 'things he is coianting.* 
Thus the indiridpal methods whicji are so useful 
in»the early lessons^n reading ^re qf a# great value 
in earfy lessons in number. -For particulars Of the 
various vy;ays m whfchTindividual i^ethods are,carried 
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^out, and for suggestions as to the apparatus required, 
the student is referred to ^;the larger manuals on 
teaching. Lessons to the class as a. whdle will still 
be neces'sary from time to time in order to introduce 
fresh^ points of, advance, and to test, i;evisc and 
summarise what the children have been practising 
by themselves. ^ « 

§ome teachers tiV build up‘ in the mind of the 
child viiual cont eptions of niftnber, proceeding 
slowly 4 to teach him to rec;)gnise groups of 3 and 
4 and to form njental pictures of these numbers 
as and | * ; they thei? suggest that. 5 should be 
thougjit of as, ] , 6 afl ; ; • or /. /.• and so 

on."^ But pri^bayy it is better^ to. let t^he^ child form 
such mental images of nuiiibcrs as appeal to him, 
after Ijandling Counters Ireely and’ arranging them 
t6^h^s^ tasft^^j Other teacheis asso*3iate nlmibcr with 
length, using special wooden bricks or strips ^^uitablv 
divided. As a method of early peaching tor a* very 
install class or a single pupil, thifv plan 'has. much 
to commend it. But countable things do not present 
<hemselvcs in series of lengths, like st|?ps in a stair- 
case, and the method, is apt to be cumbrous in a 
large class^ 

As^io is the basis of our arithmetic, childrci\ should 
acquire fiist an assured knowledge, of the first ten 
nuivbers, by all varieties of means. There is no 
» ’reason, however, why the cfass should not make 
occasional excursions beyopd 10. i To count by 
units to 2oV>r 30, and by ^o’s or 5*s to 100, may. be 
a mechanical /exercise, but it teaches, a good deal 
that is, useful abqut the sequence of numbers. The 
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nextfStep is, not to do as was at one time thought 
right, to proceed to kiyw thoroughly up to 20, but 
to -attaclc ' numbers 1-I00. The easier operations 
would CGttie first : 5+3; 35+3; 65+3; 78-4; 
88—4 ; ^o+*io ; 60+20 ; and so on. Then the 
more difficult operations involving the passage over 
a 10 : 84 7 ; 28+7^ 15—8 ; 75—8 ; and* so on. 
Counters, which |now mus^ include bundles of 
ten, will cgntinue !o be used in leat ning thc#processes 
,and*in testing results. %So also the children^ should 
se# 100 ilk rows of 10 tenS, build up 100 in the 
s jme way 4ind Jearn thtMr way about. The ayth- 
metic Ifecomes a mode of dealing w^tji^figures^rather 
than numljer^, it js irue, but the^figiyCsTep^sent 
•numbers which are ufiderst(iod. For the aim is 
to g^ve \o the class a gobd working knowledge of 
f— 100, befth mentally and on paper, but.espfei:ihHy 
jnentaSy, In their later years <hey will look upon 
nunfbers^of two as numbers to be dealt with 

as readjl^ as siijgle digits, without recourse to yen 
and paper. * , 

^ It will be found useful to make the pupils recesd 
their wdrk from the bcgiijning. The individual 
methods Icnd^ themselves to this. Once he has 
learnt the s^mbtjls for the numbers, the child can 
eajily acquire, the Habit of^putting dovtn his little 
sums as lie performs them : 4+4=^-8 ; 9-?5=4 

and so*on. He vffll also rapidly learn to ^invent 
his own sums .'Wid feel^ pardonable jiride in showing 
what he can do. j5ide*by sidi^ with liie scheme of 
progress in abstract number .founded upon ccmcrete 
experieiu:e, the yoiftigest childr^^n can bp made 
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acquainted with very simple problems of money 
and with simple measuren>ents. Here too they 
should in the first instancri' see and handle real 
measures, and real or imitation coins. There is no 
space ^here to dejscribe methods in more 4etail or 
to discuss the best modes of teaching- subti^aftion, 
multiphcation and division or of introducing the 
ide^ of fradions. I'her manuals i.lready referred to 
will furnish abundant particulars. It may be 
remarked that in the initial stages very large nuiribers 
are not required.. The 'essentials of the varicois 
arithmetical processes can* be learn); wit-h numbers 
withinc^the ran(je already ^suggested. ' 

Af^ihis point g hote on the questioii of tables is 
in place. Addition tables aVe no longer learnt by 
rote as, they onde were, nor is thele any hec^-ssity 
fof thlm.^cjiut multiplication has alwaVs*^been 'd 
source of vexation' and according to the well-, 
known rhyme division is as bad^ It’ wai: the' old 
■ praidice to commit tables to ivcmory^' .without 
explanation. They were repeated without mistake 
a^vi a good class would respond at once to a rapi/^^ 
series of questions which jumped from one tabic 
to another.. Unfortunately, except with a few 
intelligent children, the plan gave no po\ver to 
construct new table, ror to rebuild one that l^ad 
been ^partially lorgotten. ’’ 

' The r readion against this mfcthod has gone to 
an opposite extreme ; many' teafho-'s make their 
pupils build 'mp, tables on an irtelligent plan but 
fail id secure their being committed firmly to 
memory. Thus cl^ldren, otherwise capable.enough. 
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fail ^^ter on through uncertainty in such knowledge^ 
and £u:e, accused of slowness when they merely lack 
the. necessary groundwork for exact computation. 
By all m^arfs children should construdl thtsir tables, 


and go on btyond 12 times 12 up to 20 times 20. 
But they should have them firnjly in merruAy, at 
any ratejip to 12 times 12. It is not fair to handicap 
then^ by unceitainty on this^ pifint,*and no fear of 
the chaige of mechanical teachii^g or of figid tirill 
^showld deter a young^teacher from insisting upon 
a Jcnowle 4 ge of the taj^lps.* Tliere is even a play 
element in them. It is useful also to work out tables 
for 20^ 16, 15, /4, 25, ^60 timeJ^ ^\thich will be 
required latejr om If an upwsurd hnjk la dt^lred, 
.products beyond 100, 144 or*200 can be excluded. 


Childreh will .also stieiTgthen their arij;hmctical 
kmbs, £10 ^to say* if they practise divi^ph’jtables, 
and e\‘en tables like 3 times i ; ,3 time/ij ; 3 times 


2 ; *3 timeses ^t«. • 

In jluo course the pupils reach classes for which 
an aritfinfeticcd*text-book is prescribed. The young 
teacher must not be misled by the completea^s 
and the •orderliness of such text-books and suppose 
that he has little to do but follow the book. He has 


to rememb(?r thSlt the business of the primary stage 
in arithmetic is not fimple it is to apply the*know- 
ledge of the principles of arithmetic, acquired in 
an elerhefltary forarf in the earlier years, to largei; 
numbers, to styns of nioney, to weights and measures, 
t{y fraftions, vulgar anji decimal, inc^ \vrith this to 
teach* more^ advanced way§ of handling numbers 
and the^ use* 6f opnfputation in ^pradical life. At 
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^he same time the importance of accuracy must 
be understood. Vague and imperfect concep'tions 
of meaning in English an4^ history, and to some 
extent in geography, may be pardoned in ^he young 
and immature, but there must be no imdefiniteness 
in eaidy arithmetic. The use of approximations 
comes ,much later. ^ 

Before offering |iositive su^ge«5tions on detail a 
geifcral ejuestion or two must be^^ discussed. What 
should be the balance between “ mental ” , and 

• • • i * 

writteif arithmetic ? How^ much should the teacher 
show or demonstrate and t^ow much mate the cfass 
wofk examples? How far should’ he “^attempt to 
teaclj ^ he ‘theory of arithinetic and how far depend 
on rule of thumb ? How much or what they do are 
the children to visualise ?* 

exceptional teachers now adyogate^ the 
complete Abolition of arithmetic worked on 
paper, and say that , the pupils shouM carry ori 
all arithmetical operations in Uie head^ possibly 
recording' merely the answers. They v/ohld not 
begin to set down sums ai an earlier age than 
5even. This mode of procedure is'' beyond tlfe 
young teacher, and is probably inconsistent with 
what his class will be actually req aired to do. It 
is mentioned here in order to stress the importance 
of mental arithmetic. ^ 

^ , A safe rule is that as much ^f the working of a 
sum as possible should be done mentally, save when 
a teacher n^ay 'ask for very 'full working so as to 
reveal failures hi method or in accuracy. Ear too 
much margin work is often rllqwed, ‘e.g. division 
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or multiplication which (with the answers) should 
be easily carried in the head, easy divisions by 20 
or rnultijSicafions of sm^ll numbers by single digits. 
No one aijjis ‘to' hiake lightning calculators juggling 
with large numbers, but the capacity of average 
children to reckon in the head is often unde^ptited. 

“ Merftal arithmetic ” has another meaning not 
to b(^ overlooked-jthfe rapid d%alirfg with small 
problems, in money especiafly, ^e use of shbrt 
meth 4 )ds, quick calculation generally. This useful 
form of gymnastic shouy be •adequately cultivated, 
especially in the kind o^probleftis that occur in 
th? practical buSness of shopping And travel. l?ut 
.it rfced not become a fetish. , *^4# 

^ There is*np more fascinating * lesson than a 
good der^.onstration lesson 4n arithmetic, wjien the 
cl^ss fs steg by step to the percejDtioh^of* a 

new rulQ, the pupils being called, upon A all points 
d(\ the ac*yal jre;jisoning ayd working and the 
teacher ^ guiding Ify penetrating questions, and 
helping dnly wkAi the class is at a complete loss. 
But the young teacher* should beware of pitf alls^ 
Ofle brilliant fesson on the multiplication of decimals 
does not finally teach the cTass how to do these 
teasing sums • Th% class often reaches a triumphant 
'conclusion and forgers the road to it. Immediate 
praAice anck plerfty of it, frequently accompanied 
by partial nt complcj5 repetition, will be necessary. , 
Moreover, a d|monstration lesson gains immensely 
in force, if the clasfis ready for it^ by Aav^g reached 
a point.at which a new rule is requited. Suppose, 
for example, *«• cIj^^s ihas had plenty of practice. 
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''especially mental practice, in adding and subtrading 
fractions with the same denominator, not only the 
easier l+l type but Sg/ioo-^ 17/100 ; *47/60+67/60; 
25/7—6/7 ; and can so far handle' fractions as 
familiarly as integers, they will appreciate (and 
it is^o be hoped, demand) the method "by which 
fradi( 5 ns with unlike denominators are added. 
Not all impor\ant^^ne;w rules cap be approaej^ed in 
this way, simplf interest for Example ; but the 
ground can be broken h^re easily enough ,by a 
reference to Savings '®^nlrs. The main thing is 
n(jt to overdo demonstraVon on the one hand, and 
on t^c oth^rr^ iiot to Iqt the da^s blunder along 
unhv^eiiige.^dy for want of a liule showing. 

In an earlier chapter allusion has. been made to 
concrete arithmetic,” and the misuse of the term 
his, Veen, hinted at. The pleas, that areAeard for 
more “ concrete ” and more “ visual ” arithmetic, 
arise from a perception that much of the arithmetic^ 
^f the text books is unreal to children tljey have 
no mental image corresponding*^ to num'bers and 
antities like 250, 15/16, -0125, 3 tons, £173, 
80 miles, except the figures or words tc represent 
them. If they have not these images, are they not 
merely juggling with figures ? ^ - 

The ydung teacher need not be anxious ^"on this 
account, if he will observe one or two precautions. 

' Arithmetic, after all, is an ihstrad scierfee in the 
main, and a constant reference to, the “ concrete ” 

* if ' 

gets in therway of smooth and Irapid working It 
is a piece of common sense in the early stages to 
make the operations as real and, concrete as possible, 
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and later on to bring in as many praAical applica- 
tions as •^possible. Thus, in beginning money 
sums, they 'should handte coins, real or imitation, 
with suffident familiarity to convince them that 
a half crown is a coin in actual use, that it does 
amount #to t^o shillings and sixpence ancr that 
eight go t© the pound#stcrling. Jo iij weights and 
.measures, especial!^ the latUr, they should, yp 
to the limits of leasibility, handle ounces, and 
’ pounds, fill or see filled^ quart jug with two# pints 
and* measure distances \dth wooden, tape or chain 
measures. They, will buf vaguely remember the 
feel,of*a%i eight ounce weight, but fht:y can uidge 
*thc capacity^f ?i breakfast cup, aneftUey meaSlire 
lengths ajd areas to an almosf indefinite extent. 
-But^the value bf all these preliminary exercises 
is •that thfe)^ arc fcfr reference in the bgobgrefenS,* 
ayd not'to bej)rescnt in the mind when calculating 
-4lie wftighUof ^ trdijf or the spfeed of an aeroplane 
flight. fipVith “,praAical ” problems, their valu^‘ - 
is to let the* aritRmeticiajis feel that they are worth 
whjle : it is symv-body’s business or at any rate^tf* 
interests somebody to find tl^ answers. Whether 
the children cayjguess the lapse of a minute or 
^not is jynusin^ but not very important ; but Jt is 
important that Ihey Should know their way very 
thoroughlj^ afbout a clock face. A class has b«cn 
known to be engaged on time sums, when not a ' 
single member cf ij couid tell the lin^ip by a watch. 
Thy limits within wtich concrete ”, nftthods can 
be used* in a classroom are very narrow, but fhey 
should no^ be VeglctflAl, especially iy measures of 
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lengtii and area ; the playground offers ctances 
for experiment and calculation, and the children’s 
walks to and from school can, of cojurse, be utilised. 
But there is no need to invent highly artificial 
problems in the effort to create an illusion of 
reality. ' ^ 

Some sugge^snoijs may be pffered on a*fisw points 
ofr detail. In the first place i\ is very important 
that the pupil lihould thoroughly understand the 
place /value of the digits in our notation. ^Hiis is » 
not to say that , when he is multiplying 176x35, 
he should think all the tilne of the^^ value of the tens 
and ^undredL figures, sdll less that he should say 
“ tlfiFty tiAes 70' is 2,100.” But be should have 
at the back of his ffiind afid at command the con- 
sejousntss that^he 7 represents 70, the 3, 30 apd the 
product he puts it down is 21 hunefieUs. Only 
in the introductory lessons need the teacher remind 
his class that the 3 they carry ip ‘an addition, the 
'they borrow or add in subti;a(tion,' ,r'‘present 
not always units but tens or hunefreds ^and so bn, 
"a^LCording to their place in the series. Once this 
simple but necessary ; bit of theory is grasped, the 
class should work away as mechanically as they 
will., ^ . 

Decimals will not be undei‘itood unless the place 
value of integers is quite clear. From ’time to time 
by v'ay of revision and in 'Order to cultivate a 
readiness to handle large writter numbers, the 
class may rtad, a number IFie 35 679 as 35 thousands, 
etc., or 356 hundreds, etc., or 3,567 tens, dtc. To 
emphasise this arithmeticaf intelfigence — and to 
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avoid® careless blunders — many teachers be^in a 
multiplioatioij sum with the digit in the multiplier 
of highest ❖alue, and a^ain, in a division sum they 
place the f terns of the quotient as they are*reached 
over the last ^igit in the quotient, which is being 

• ' 3652 (ind 10 ovefj^ 

_ , 

^divided, thusi: *16)584^2 • • 

i ... • 

The importance of all this in (decimals aeed not 
be rrtore than mentioned. , 

If, as has been justly* claimed^ the mathematics 
le^on affords aij admirable training in English^ it 
is obvidus that extreme accuracy ^oi statement is 
’ essential.* To*wril^ an answer iti ^iiviidbn siMi as 
2,163 shillingjf J 20 in •the fctrm £108+3 instead 
X){ £\pS and 3 •shillings over must be fof bidden. 
S6 •also tcfbations^ generally must reayj^-eqtiate T 
3;7+48-^26 +i8-“Ii= 37+48 + ifl= 103 — 26 — ii = 
456 is*not .pentiissfljje at all, cfven if the answer is 
right, statejnents in “ problems ” must be- 

exact, though mey cegi be abbreviated, as they 


should be. « • 

Domethlng has already been said about the 


handling of concrete material. Young teachers 
^ are lig):itheaftedly told to let their classes Jearn 
their fradions “ practically.”* The advice is sound 
enough, but^iot at all easy to carry out. The obvious 
way is by taking Ae children measure linos and* 


areas and fradi«ns of these. But a cqmmon mistake 
is to hnve the units jtoo small, the injh tbr example. 
The colnmon,foot rule with ite inches, half, quarter 
and eighths df^ an*irifch, or its tentjhs or twelfths, 
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invafuable as it is in its place, is perhaps responsible 
for some confusion when used to demonstrate the 
meaning of fraftions. Tne fractional parts- are 
almost too small to be seen. It is better to take a 
plane figure, a, square or perhaps even more useful 
an ^i,long, and let the children experiment with 
that. ’ ‘ They ^re pot yet to ^find their viay to the 
rqle for adding fradliens of unlitie denominators, but 
to grow familiar*with fractions, and no longer to shy 
at the customary method of writing them. Frddlioas ■ 
like 1 ^, sliOTflld be as readily named-and 

dfalt with as integers. It is better ao keep ,the 
nomfinclatufi five-sixthsiand not to confuse keginners 
witJrthe nlttion 6f one-sixth of five. " T*his, and the 
still more difficult ’ conception of '> five ^ sixths as 
express'/ng ratio should be left till the next^ stage. 
'Wbefii the; first strangeness of 'fra6liohs''has bden 
overcome, the children will be ready to begin 
exercises in fractions’ which inv’pl'^e the four dales. — 
A concrete way of approaching decirpals is to 
let the class construd on paper a few largish squares, 
■^dividing them longitudinally into- tenths, and latei 
by horizontal divisioninto tenths to make hundredths. 
It is then easily possible by shading parts of the 
square to show the class what -3, '-14, etc., look 
like, and' what they .mean ; ‘knd so with *03, *07, 
•2&, *61 and the like ; the bright bo^ of the class 
’ will himself invent a simple hiethod of Indicating 
on his square -*125 or '635. But fir the main part, 
the teachif^ of decimals will have to be abstract, 
and will depend for its success on a thorough under- 
standing of place valuM. 
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The early lessons on arithmetic should ensure 
as much, facility as jjpssible in the mechanical 
processes of, addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division, ^ with a complete mastery of the 
necessary "taWes. It is waste of time to d\^l on 
rezisons at this stage, and it is not* essential tg wait 
until the^perfect method of teaclJiing^ every simple 
rule lias been discef^ered. Skfll and familiarity are 
more^ important than elaborate reasons of efforts 
at ei^plaining. In malang use of the skill gained 
by"feuch prsfdice the pupijs will wDrk out problems 
and application* gf rules. Here ^explanation* is 
desiraBl^ Thus, when thef time com& for wf|^ng 
sums in int(?rest, thfcre sljould be a feasSn given for 
every step. A mere formula is not enough. On the 
other •hand^ a complete knowledge of a tormij^ 
and its basis will be of little help ^if the paif)!! breaks 
down in* sucl^ things as multiplication or division. 
Therefore •^jvre must^seek accuracy in computation 
by. repfaitc;d ei^cises, putting explanations, and* 
theory, in their proper order as they bec oine 
requisite.^ . 



CHAPTER 
. ' ' 

' HISTORYV GEOGRAPHY AND SCIENCE 
Introductory. 

SiftcE speech, ^ reading, drawing, arithmetic sTnd 
wri^#;,g ar^ the iipplemfints of learning, they piust 
be used up(?K suitable material. ’History^ geography, 
elemen^^ary science and languages may/ fitly be 
Jooked upon as this material, from the^ t^me’ wheii 
they Ibeg^i to be treated as separate subjefts. The 
foundations will have been laid in tl^p earlier yeai's 
those of history in some of tho stories, of the firsT 
period,' those of geography and i science^ ' in the 
jnjscellaneous talks which "will have accompanied 
the stories in conversation lessons. Side by side 
with talM of real arid imaginary happenings, the 
teacher of the younger children \AV give lessons 
on things, lessons with objects and piftuiiis, and 
chats upon all kinds 6T interesting phenomena' met 
. with at home or in the world oiitside. 1 • 

“ Object lessons ” is too narrow a term for this 
kind of teaehiilg, and a certain type of lesson^ which 
attempts to exhaust the charaddristics of a particular 
object displayed before the cl?ss in a sjfccified period, 
is liable to be sterqotT'ped and dull. What is 
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want«d is to continue under *school conditioAs the^ 
mode in.whigh a child i)rought up in a good home 
acquires *ah i*mmense toass of knowledge of the 
world arodnd him. The knowledge is miscellaneous, 
and it is pbt^ned incidentally ancj intermittently. 
It is gaiijcd such a fortunate child by convew^tion, 
in which^the child’s ^wn questioning plays - a con- 
, spicuiSus part ; thorough pictwre-books and to^s ; 

through cgmpanionship with eldfcrs and tthrough 
•nravel. Though misceSaneous, it is none the less 
genuine and valuable, for the chilli is not yet ready 
fo); systematic aqd orderly learning. • 

Tf he* best home conditions cannoif be reproduced 
* in school, biit^the school can imitate tlibm inSbme 
essential^ School proceSure lAust be more orderly, 
Jaut it should rfot be made too Formal.® Thus, 
iifttfead of Set lessons on a flower or a^ plants or a* 
biird*; the children may be asked to make occasional 
hr pefiodical^dbstt^tions, espbcially where growth 
is to bo^poFed. march of the seasons, with the- 
changing aspects of weather, plants, birds and 
animals, len(^ kself especially to this kind®^ 
observation. Another kind occurs when children 
are told beforeh^gd what to look for in some of the 
. commcgi phefiomena of the town, village or s^eet, 
to Import what ^he^ have tnoticed about trains, 
trams or^o^fier vehicles, or about the work ofothe 
tradesman, the postlnan, or the policeman. • The* 
set lesson will hftve itSiplace when tjjie teacher will 
gather* together tn^ observations of, tlA -class and 
weave flicm intp a connected* description or into a 
narrative.. 
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' Evefil the objcft lesson, sparingly used, ca,n be 
employed with advantage, fpr in it the teacher can 
not only permit the children to observe but also 
show them what they should observe, atd suggest 
to them the questions they should iak themselves 
and the teacher. This is the best method of ^training 
observation, by djreding the open-eyed ^curiosity 
of ;the children into .channels ^»rhich begin lo be 
orderly and regular. Thus the ideas of contrast 
and comparison may be introduced and a ' nev' 
stimulus given to the child’s own inquiries. Lessons 
of the kind described, wh'Je conveying .information 
by the way, '^e not mere inforniation lessbns, pure 
and*Jmple.i Conacquently they^ are. c^rta'inly not 
to be revised and confirmed like the multiplication 
table, a.id children should not be examined on 
Such ^ilesson^, as they may later be exai lined on 
their knowledge of geography. If after two or three 
years of such lessons on things^ • he children-' keej^ 
their curiosity undimmed and their thiiSt for fresh 
knowledge still a<5Uve, and if they'havi not oilly 
ptLked up a good deal of various infprmation but 
have retained a lively interest in the vforld tHat 
surrounds them, they will be ready and able 
to profit by systematic instrumon in history, 
geography and scieneq. 

Htstoiy. 

There is nonsuch agreement on 1 the methods of 
teaching hLtory in the primary stage, o* e.{en 
beyond, as there is concerning geographyj It is 
sometimes even doubted whether sysfematic history 
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can be taught at all to children up to elevendn the# 
sense in. which systen^fitic geography undoubtedly 
can. E:{pertsf ,also dispute whether the early lessons 
should aim* at giving the classes a fram'fework of 
leading ^acts^with dates, which may be filled in 
later op, or whether emphasis jjiould be Jaid on 
the social life of the English people to the.’Tiegle(S 
of re^ns, dates, politics and cpnquesis ; and, a^in, 
whether an outlifie of world history shpuld not 
yrec^de the regular steady of English history. 

•The young teacher# wilf find these questions 
sqjitled for Jiim by his syllabus, and by the bqoks 
he^ may *be expected to yse. He*rgtist make the 
best of it. Jf ke ispsked to include ^ate| that A^fpear 
•to him to hmc no mctining 4 br the class, let him 
pevejtheless see* that the ^pupils learn them with 
stich help ^s he tan provide in the forjup. oitifhc?- 
chajrts and other devices. No one nowaefays seriously 
icjcperts tjie ^uif^«historian to know by rote the 
dates of a large p umber of events such as the battles 
in the Wafs of file Rosej. The dates when prominent 
personages, ^fired, The Conqueror, Edward J, 
rienry and other great ^lonarchs, with Becket, 
the Black Prince, Bruce, Cranmer and others 
flouris]ied of wnen great events occurred fio66, 
I2IJ5, 1415, letig, 1759, 18^5, 1832 an(f igil) are 
not so nujfAerous. that to learn them as they come 
is a task tR be groaticd over. , • 

For .the rest^the tocher must i^ake the history 
live. •After all, ^t^ is story,. and^ th#. interest of 
children in yell told stories, is perennial. Ifi dis- 
cussing oJther*subj«ct# we have urge^d that the class 
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'Should be encouraged to work at exercises ard to 
engage in investigations oj their oWn. Though 
this principle is not to be forgotten, hiStofy 'teaching 
in the primary stage will be mainly ‘a matter of 
oral teaching. If the teachers are talkii^g less in 
other lessons, they may quite properly take the floor 
in the* history less<jn, and cultivate a vivid power 
of pafrative. The Conquest, thi struggles between 
King and Church, and betweeh Parliament and 
King, ,the growth of the T.mpire, the Induslria’ 
Revolution, can i)e made of thrilling interest by 
an able teacher ; they may be unspeakably dreary if 
the teaching '^be' spiritlessT ' ‘ ‘ t 

BiA-the Uachfr'must not be cont^^nt merely to 
be vivid and to let the thrill evaporate ; he must 
see that ^the claSs gives back the substance in som^ 
Ibrmjiin. speech or writing or drawing? c He caii 
also bring in the dass by setting them to «read in 
their history book the subjed of' his 'i’esspn, eithe* 
before or after he heis given it. In a nSbdest way 
they can prepare for him beforehand, by finding 
asiSvfers to questions suggested frorp the book ; 
his own exposition will gain when he rhhkes the 
dry bones of the book live. As ^in geography, 

, he must avail himself of all kjnds of 'Jlustr^tions ; 
the (irama, ballads, cqntempo/ary accounts where 
these really throw light on the matte' and are 
' hot simply material for the researcher'; pictures, 
especially reproductions of, contemporary prints 
and manuGoCtipfs, picture pQstca^ds from the British 
and ‘other museums, and extrads frpm historical 
novels. 
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N«r must he forget local history. The hunting 
out of local history, so Useful at a slightly later stage, 
is hardly foj the younfer children. But cyen these 
can be given^a sense of the past where opportunity 
offers by*seeing an ancient church«or castle, ^n old 
cottage# or S 9 me of the relics of an older ige that 
’ still rensain. They oan be led Ho see something of 
the liourse of history, in ciftisidering institutions, 
office holders, and occupations such as the local 
Mayor and Corporafion, J:he police, the^ game 
keeper, tht shepherd, Ithb lifeboatman, their own 
school and* its g^vprnors. ^ ^ • 

Soifie^ teachers use what is called thS “ Play Way ** 
in history.* The class acts the strfkin|^ ^enes^ and 
the mejiibefs*of it compose tfie necessary dialogue. 

• Don® with real* zest and a complete forgetfulijess 
c)f*the !n^vitabl5 incongruities, this# ftfefmJd is 
igndoubtedly^successful. The pupils construct their 
trwn "accec^orfes, Usually in their own time, and in 
order tudp so joust engage in a simple and valuable 
form of research. But the method must be used 
wjth caution# left it degenerate into absurdities dr 
be a game which is exhausted in the playing of it. 
The young ^teg<i/icr be well advised to wait 
until he is sure of the class and of hingself before * 
he .embarks upon it. • 

The t^^er of history at this stage has to conlbine 
two things which are not after all incompatible : ' 
a certain preci?^ knowledge, without which wide 
gesieralisations are# useless, and a sen^ *of hj^tory, 
a feeling wh^b canijpt be Easily analysed, of the 
great movements of the Jhuman race and of our 
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own people, of the past that is still living aiid of 
the present that is as historical as the past. 

Geography. ‘ 

With Geography we reach a fairly ctearly defined 
subject^'- now taught on lines which are generally 
accepted as sound Probably the young'' teacher 
has^’-himself been taught on thc^ modern method, 
and not hi the olfler way now discredited. ^ 

It is« usual to begin , with **a survey of people of ' 
other lands and, • instead 6f bare dcfiiiitions, to 
introduce cl\ildren to geographical Conceptions 
through pictufes, modelling in clay, or bV‘ visits 
of observation arid oral ^descrrptiofl. ' Following 
this, systematic study begins, sometimes (vorking 
firs^t froAi the home country, sometimes through 
tlie iv/iiii geographical regions of 'the world. Maps 
have a different purpose from the one „they *used to 
serve. Once they were shown* almost gscclusivcl'y^ 
for topography, to teach children wke^e orj th^ globe 
the important oceans, mountains, rivers, towns, 
cf5r,"were. Now children are expected in^ a simple 
way to read maps, tc infer from the data they 
exhibit cdhsequences and results, , the ^productions 
and industries of a region, the modes of approach 
and transport, and tfie like. They are to . be 
familiar with the method of showing h'^ight of 
fand and depth of sea and to "find for themselves 
the route by vjhich a river ieach^s*^the sea. 

This hufti^lniftic geography is very sounrf, and 
the young teacher should keep its/ aim closely 
in view. But he should npt aim at training* scientific 

• < %, r 
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geographers. From the maps usually avtiilabldT 
for school use, young® children^ cannot be trusted 
to 'deduce* coni:lusion^ of much value. They will 
not theiAselves and unassisted be competent to 
infer the.proSuctions of Wales fropi its mountains, 
or the scorn of East Anglia from its climate and 
configuration. Tl^e ^skilled will link the 

two ^ together, p^iysical conditions and na^ral 
productiqjis, and connect the t^o in the pupil’s 
jnemory ; they will perceive the connection, but 
should not be expected <o make it at their age, 
for it is a •scientific step^much beyoi^ their yrars. 
The ftmf work of the teaoher in tlfe* primary stage 
is lo see hi& class acquire? a body of Sbund, 
•full anil icCurate geograpjfical knowledge, and 
thatdthis knowledge is not an array *of misttllaneous 
fadts, bift:%n orderly series in which fjot •is-'#clate3 
^o 4act,* so far as possible, by cause and effect and 
'Aft Tactsb arS sfl^ehow associated with the life 
around. the school, the homes of the children and 
their country. In conveying this knowledge, and 
ii^ putting his pupils in the way of mastering fi for 
themselves, the teacher wiil prepare them for a 
fuller realisaticjp^of the great ideas which constitute 
geography as a science. ^ ^ 

5i]uch a task •chills Tor all 4he skill of the teacher. 
Suppose If? is to teaph the geography of Auslralia. 
He will first collecf from his class what they kno>^‘ 
of the island cOyineni from commejn talk and their 
ppfeviSus reading. or Wessons,* the. importance of 
Australia in Alje Empire, its help in the Great War, 
the visit of the Kln^s s<jn to open the Parliament 
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•at CaLibcrra, the famous cricket teams, the i food 
which we get from Australia and so on. All this 
is not to tabulate information but to make it clearly 
worth while to study this important Dominion. 
Its situation in the Southern Hefnisphere will 
suggest, questions. about its climate, which „can be 
answered onljr b^ a careful examination of its 
con^guration and a general acco^unt of the surface. 
The absence of gleat navigable rivers, tlje position 
of the few mountain ranges, tthe enormous ele\?ated - 
and dry interior, and* south coast, the contracts 
beb,veen the semi-tropicaP north aqd th^ temperate 
south-east, alk^nese and, other salient features will 
be dSicussed ai\d * described ; gjid nof only dis- 
cussed, but noted by ‘the clkss in notebookj, and on 
blank maps of ‘their own. The tdacher must; rely 
bn^ hip. ^powers of description^ on pabsi^ges fro^n 
books of travel, on pidures and photograph? to 
prevent his lessons from becoming, a ary ^ataSo^uii^ 
of gazetteer information. He wiJJ proTbaj^ly best 
present the towns, industries gnd population through 
thtr story of the exploration, not •fai^mg to notice 
the odd mixture of pames, Dutch, English and 
native. The trade of Australia with the world and 
, especially with ourselves will be pomfedly brought 
home by reference to Australian mutton, fruits and 
wina. He will find time to^go dowrf** occasional 
•Skyways, to describe the Intel esting animal and 
bird life, the ^goldfields and mining camps, the 
squatters, ‘their^, life- and tl^eir ifroubles, the ‘rough 
pioneer days, Botany Bay, the enterprise of Crossing 
the Central desert, the rabbit ^e^i, the saili,ug routes. 
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andf if his class seems ready* for it, even a little o? 
the political, life of th« various states. 

All albilg will call for the adive help of his 
class. They must not only hear about ^telbourne 
and Sydney, •the Blue Mountains and the Murray 
River, jDut *know where they are, and be^able to 
place them correc^ly^ upon a n^p they must be 
encouraged to hpnt for irJbrmation, to gather 
pidures ^nd above all to be •constantly asking 
y Why ? ’’ and endea\fDuring themselves to §nd the 
answer. If the class has* studied India and South 
i\jfrica before, points of comparison should aon- 
stantly^Be made,* and, (jf course,^ #fie differences 
and resen^jlance^ between the® new tcountiy and 
•the old^shcfUtH be always in •mind and mentioned 
pfteiv How nluch reference shoiild be 'made to 
the metsfofologiczri side of geography pW th:>*stagb 

not Very clear. Probably ilot much until the 
•pupiS ar<i olJhencfu^h to \vratchrand record barometer 
and tb^rmometpr readings and to appreciate the 
meaning of rainfall returns. 

The early^stage of geography teaching as trCUicd 
briefly lA the foregoing wi^ be seen to call for 
emphasis upon things necessary to be known, such 
as fa6Js in typography. These arc the basis of the, 
subject, and it, is urfwise to^negleft them in favour 
of premature attempts to show reasons and causes. 
The facts* should, however, be surrounded .by aif* 
atmosphere off*eality. The children should never 
be* allbwed to fc^^^et tlp.t in loarnigg #ic names of 
geogr^hical, features they are learning the names 
of places where peo|?le live and work. Something 
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*of thtf life and work 'should be described, and this 
in a manner which may be developed later into 
the more scientific considelation of the influence 
of surroundings upon the life of mankind. 

Elementary Science. 

It has been felt (for many ye^rs that children of 
the^primary age should have instrudion of a g^heral 
kind independent of the subjects whose content is 
well-d^^fined. No satisfador^v name has been fbund^ 
for this type of .instruction. “Object Lessons” 
will no doubt be included; but su^h lesions do not 
cover the wffjle of the. field, nor is the iind of 
teacl^tig asfociatdd with thenv always suitable. 
The term “ Elementary Science ” is ‘^adt quite fail 
to the scientist,'’ since children of ‘this age, though 
Ihey lay foundations upon wMdh future 

instrudion in scien'ce can be based, are nOt ready 
for the true scientific approach’'^ ‘ “ Natui*’e Rr\o» 
ledge ” «nd “ Nature Study ” arerhardly adequate 
terms, as they seem to leave out engines and 
msrthines, which, in some classes, cani’^ppropriat^ly 
be introduced in an elementary way. The German 
word “ Realien ” (i.e. real thingfj)^ has no exact 
. English equivalent, nor does a literal translation 
of the French “ le^ons^de choSes ”, commend i|self. 

The aims of the course afe clear. Qne is to 
'^atisfyothe children’s curiosity ebneerning the things 
around them, {ind to cultivate a hSbit of inquiring 
into these*, ^to(l of noticiii^g t^^eir characteristics. 
Another is to supply information, or cbetter,‘‘to put 
the children in- the way pf g^tifig it for themselves 
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by (Jbservation and inquiry, not because* they* 
should posses^ the information, but because they 
ought to*b*e jsoeking it.^ ^ 

Such a course will vary greatly between school 
and school, ^ according to the opportunities that 
are offewed, and according to the tastes and aj)ilities 
of the tcapher. Orcjinarily it IshoiUd include in 
coun5‘y schools, a »tudy of the common objefts %nd 
pheqpmerwi of the countryside, and in town# schools, 
sfich^ of these as are livailajDle. The towi^ child 
cahnot study wild birds w wild flowers in their 
natural suitoundin^s, buf can study fjpwers, plshits 
and dv^n trees in cultivated surrouhdings, parks, 
gardens, flowdr-pots and plant-poty. 'Ihe coiffmon 
Objeds »nd*s%hts of streqjs ^nd highways can be 
•studied with effect. ^ 

There AAiains tBe vast field of elemen^fy s^fftnee,* 
tJje^eaTher,^hc common properties of matter in 
lu^ A^airioifs^ form?,^ air, • water, minerals, metals, 
materials. ^ Thgre is a real embarrassment of riches. 
In the selcdion, the young teacher, who may have 
thg choice left v5ry largely to himself, should Peep 
in mind the desirability of •having some kind of 
system. Not tb^ a whole year’s list should always 
turn on one general subject, but that lessopj shoyld be 
linkgd in group5,#so ftiat the#class can feel that they 
have woj^ ^body of c^^nneded knowledge relatiilg to 
plants^ flowers, bird^, metals, the sources and uses of' 
water, and so ofi^ To jump from th% house sparrow 
to the^^as-lamp aiyi thSn to the daffoAl'is absurd. 

The methqfi will depend* upon the particular 
type which is in h!hn3. §ometimes* the lesson will 
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'be a 'plain and straightforward talk on an object, 
such as a clock, or an oil Isfmp, brought in for the 
purpose.^ At other times it Will bring jfogether and 
amplify observations which the class will have been 
asked to make ^t home or on their way <0 school, 
concerning railvay engines, signals or‘ trucks, 
Often ft will not b's a formal, lepson at all,*' but the 
observation continued from day to day, or ' from 
week to week, of ^changes of weather, the 'growth of 
trees a*' plants, the progress ‘of the seasons. SomcT- 
times again, unless the coifrse is narrowly limitfed 
to •things a<5i;ually visible and tangible,** it may be 
an “ informatibn lesson,’^ illustrated by piftifres of 
interesting 1‘nimalS and birds like \h^ elephant, 
kangaroo or ostrich,* or^ of importafit* happenings 
in^the world at large. ^ >' - 

ThfUcrgkout this work the claA shoulS Ibe called 
on to help and contribute as much as oossfble, «find 
as in other lessons, they should in some< way 
back what they receive. Sometimes thfy. tan be 
encouraged to bring their iHechanical toys, if they 
hav^ them, and to explain thdr ^/orking ; ,to 
colled appropriate illv»strations and inquire about 
things from their parents and fi;^>Q^nds ; to make 
recor^ls ai\d very simple notes, and to write ^-simple 
summaries. The besi?' form of Class Museum is 
probably one that is filled and cmptie^ e^ch year 
oy the class itself. When the ^'matter under W:reat- 
ment is flowers/ and plants, the cl^^s must be told 
they ^ must fiotr destroy wh^at cannot be replaced, 
and, even if they can legitimately pjqk flowers, not 
to bring extravagant quantities, or to damage plants 
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and fthrubs. The windfalls iif all seasons in & leafy • 
subOrb or a; not too \vell swept park will furnish 
informative cfplleding^work for a class for one 
year. If JheT school has a garden there are obvious 
occasions /or first-rate observation and teaching. 

The Jessdns in elementary scjence shqpld be 
illustrated by the ^mj)lest appai^tus. A chdkp tin 

• bottl^ in which a little wa^pr has’ been heated 
over a spirit lamp, and, upon which, aftex it nas 
beeif securely corked, c^ld water is suddenlypoured, 

‘-illustrate atmosphprip pressure as welf as a 
battery of flasks and buns%n burners. The children 
have yet arrived at the^test-tubedfiftd of science. 

• As in* otjies subjeds at this st^c jertain^acts 
must be^ th»roughly well-known, but the time for 

^ systematising is not yet. It*is best to ^im at arousing 
iif tores t ia tthe suisroundings of the pupils, *at* 
oify-ing^such explanations as will lead them to 
liijthor ir^qufliy &r» themselvoe. Do not attempt 
to turij thS observations and simple experiments 
into a kiilti of^scientific ritual, or to present facts 
in a strictly ^logical order. The present purpose 
is that of'fostering curiosity, and of satisfying it in 
a manner aporoDriate to the needs of a child. 
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« 

LANGUAGES 

c 

Some young teachers, e^peeially in prhate schools 
and prepara/^ory schools, may be requiied to te^ph 
elementary Datin or French. In schools ♦•beyond 
the primary^ stage' languages are« usuUly, and quite 
properly, in the hinds of specialists; \t is not 
wfthin the scope of this book to ‘discuss specialist 
*teacBmg,'']^ut some general sifggestiofis* may be 
offered for those who without specialist kfiowlcd^c 
are called upon to ’teach andtMer lan^nagfi Xhiti 
English »j , , - 

Broadly distinguished, thcjre are two methods of 
teaching a living foreign langfiag^^ the Direft 
Method and the traditional method with grammar 
book and exercises. In the pure |prm of the DirecS 
Metl^iod aJJ the teaching is given from* the beginning 
in the new language# Pupils le^rn the meaning 
of words and phrases not tlirough theij- English 
' equivalents, but by adions, pictfares and conversation 
in the language. Thus the, gramfaar of French is 
learnt mafeh ,as a Frencji cl^ild learns its (jwn 
grammar. 1 licre is- no translation* into 6r from 
French 
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It is clear from this rough •description that> none • 
but experts, those who.are not only very much at 
home in ‘PYenth but aiso have a firm grasp of the 
procedure* aftd of the purpose of the method, can 
teach on tftimodified Direct Method. A teacher 
with a goocf knowledge of the rudjments cap make 
shift anti teach thcpi on the traditional meifiod, if 

* he mVst, but the !pire<fl Methpd is not for hin^ to 

. attempt. ^The price of failure is tfto high. On the 

^hef hand, what wejhave called the trOTitional 
method, modelled on Joijg ‘estajplished modes of 
teaching Latin, is rarely fallowed in its crude foim, 
nowadays* at any*rate, iij good sdi^ols. 

* "the ^oupg# teacher will probaljly ^nd a 

method '^wliich combined the •features of the two 

recpiircd of hhn. He \^ill be ex^eded to pro- 
nounce Frcinch wiih some accuracy, and^ to leath* 
it jjerhjips through phonetics ; • to us? a certain 
aijjouift of I^^ncli in teaching®, and to attempt to 
make bis efass spedPk French, or at least, to grow 
familiar \\^th useful phrases and locutions. If the 
young teachej^ is ^it a loss how to introduce French 
speech, because he does not hjmself converse readily 
in simple French, he might well begin by using 
French for the offlinary class commands, instrudions 

* and questions. , The# fact tlj^t these ocAir ifl the 
sam^ form egain* and again is an advantage, ^nd 
the clasi^^ (5hce familiar with the ordinary phi;^sing, 
will be ready tr/ deted the variations that can be 
y/ojked in. Wheft-e the^ure Dired^gthod is not 
employed, it is betfer to recognise frankly thaf the 
French learnt* \vill* be learnt mainly by eye and 
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'not by ear, and to see that the pupils know' and 
can write the phrases that are used. As a further 
means of accustoming the <'lass to 'the sound of 
French, grammatical terms may, as 'well be in 
French as in English — ^le present defl’infiicatif, le 
pronom, etc. , , 

A lesson in French (as in Lqtin) requires very 
careful planning in. the elemfntary grades. It 
should /lot be ‘confined to “ construe *’ or to 
gramn}^ or to composition, nor to conversatiop 
only — save where ,it is a veny short lesson. It need 
notj however, include all these. ^A good type jpf 
lesson for begirifiers in tfee language, whet, ,we will 
assuifie, hav# done? some home wqrk, v'ould be : the 
home work exercise sapidiy correded- by ^e class 
themselves (to 'be collected and reviewed later by 
'the t^cher)^ questions arising out- of it a ruggested 
by it on vocabulary or grammar, the next'exer.r}se 
looked at and the new pojnts eKpIaiiTvd, 501m. oj^i 
translation from the French pbr^on ; ' perhaps a 
sentence for didation or a bit of convetsation on 
a wall-picture, or even a French rong. 

The grammar mus^ be very thoroughly learfit, 
especially the conjugations. The class must be 
taught the seriousness of such bluniiets, as “ i le,” 
“ de les.” Some teachers try<- to impress rules on 
the .pupils’ minds. Rules are^ necessary, it is (rue, 
* but good French is not composed by rulL and only 
by rule. Thus the adjedive, should, be placed after 
the noun,' ifiot blindly and -merely* because it^is -^he 
rule,' but because “ la jaune robe ” does not sound 
like French. It is only the censtaiit habituation 
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to pkrases cdrreftly expressed which will •make 
firm the associations .that must be established. 
Examples are* la maisfirn, jc vous donne, moiitrez- 
moi, aux • gSr^ons, and a' thousand other phrases 
which mii^t ht thought of .and learned as wholes. 
So granjmalical and other errors jnust look wrong 
•when written and spund wrong vfhen spokem* 

Thft young teacl^er will be guided in the general 
progress of* the teaching by the b^ok thatds used. 
He fhust not forget tc? revise constantly amj if he 
finds that some exercisefkin tlie bopk are construded 
to^illustrat« som^ particiJlar point on^, he shccild 
compose ’amalgamated ci^ercises td ‘•combine the 
earlier fdiopjs.witlj the later. If be ii^to tate his 
work se’ijjiously, and is dot ali^ady a good French 
.scholar, he mu^ extend* his own* knowledge of 
phoneticsi t pfonuticiation and conversation*, * if 
possible^ under guidance. * ^ 

• Ifr^etice. ifr Fa^AcIi (^onve/sation is extremely 
difficult ^to ^condjacl* satisfactorily, even with small 
numbers. * But an ingenious teacher, apart from 
the .incidental ccciversation arising out of cxeftises 
ancl class* orders, will find ^mple material in the 
class room itself, in pidures, and in the common 
adions^of datl/lifc, for extending the vocabulary 
of his pupils and^ mailing thgm use it. 'The ability 
to converse* without^ being stilted or limited •will 
be fost^fl if some# common verbs in thoi most 
frequently used^tense^ are learnt ^arly. Variety 
in .phftising shoiAd be encouraged. ^ TitiK it is not 
rlccessa^y to pyt all^questions in the words “ Qu’est- 
ce que e’est *que.’' Thc^ miscellaneous nature of 
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» these, suggestions indicates, only too clearly ^ that 
there are few cut-and-drie,(i rules for teaching a 
foreign language. Here, as, elsewheite, the teacher 
must devise his own method, taking 'cate that he 
and his pupils work harmoniously <.ogej;her, each 
perfornjing his own part. ^ 

In 'Latin and ^Greek the t^^aditional .methods 
hol^ the field at pre^pnt. There is no conver^jation 
in the dead tongues, and translation from and into 
them hris the sanction of imyiemorial usage. Some 
specially skilled ^teachejrs ^do indeed * follow the 
Difeft Method in these Ls in the^ living languages 
and bring it‘lo^a fine point. But for the'n^o^t part 
Latio and pregjc *are treated as litei;ary languages, 
and not as languages for day to day (iompstic use. 
The young teEfcher, unless he is piaced in a ischool 
w^iie*^ tfi/e Dired Method is fo?lowed,rand whel'e 
doubtless tie will receive instrudion in the luode 
of using it, will be well advised <to pibcfed -on tJie 
usual method on which he hhs probably .himself 
been taught. 

Some of the suggestions made ^ to modern 
languages apply equaUy to the classical languages, 
the careful planning of each lesson, so that there 
is variety without the lesson being** merely a hotch- 
potch, the insistency on accurate grammatical 
knowledge, the heinousness of some fo»ms of error, 
such ;as are called howlers.” In Latin' there is 
much formal grammar to be leavnt at the outset 
in the declensions and conjugations. But the «best 
books in use associate the grahimar at once with 
the pradical employment ef it in "sentences and 
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, » 
even/in simple continuous prBse. So though*Latin • 

is niainly literary the. best modern books are in 
no hurry to ihtroducf^ Caesar or Ovid, but seek to 
show that Latin can be ‘ employed, as of course 
it c^, to ^eliAeate the comjnonest features of every- 
day modern life. 

Froi\i,the beginijing the teacl^r should lead his 
class %o assume thg.t Latin resjly has meaning |ind 
makes sense, and show them that in its essence it 
i« clear and unmistakable. It has too ofNn been 
^ 2 Wight as iSit were a jig#sajv puzzle, the construiSion 
ol^ which is ’determined by complicated rules.# It 
would i)d of §om^ help fowards real under- 
standing ot^atin^even at the very bgginninjj and 
certainly latei on, if thh class were made to read 
Latii^ in the or<?^cr in which it is Written, and not 
t6 hunt cifibr the verb at the end before ^xantinfngf 
\yliat pftcedes it. To a Roman “ BSlbiis ” with 
•ii^ i:iftar ,enT!Kng« in -us^ moant something very 
definite,^ much^aj trte first noun in a similar English 
sentence does ; “ murjim ” meant again something 
definite — we ^re .doubtless going to hear somefliing 
that Balb\is does, did or will^do to the wall, though 
whether he will climb, destroy, build or merely 
look aj it, is rndt yet told us : “ aedificat ” clinches ^ 
the sentence and complete^ it. In sonie Girman 
sentences \fe feel that a word of adion is coming 
to comflfte the m-taning, for which the stage is^ 
partly s^t by tile wojds that come first. So the 
Rgmsfh anticipated the verb, becauic# he knew 
from the accusatives and datives, the adverbs or 
other phrases* and •clifuses that a final and often a 
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poweiful determining word was to end the 
sentence. 

This kind of anticipation c» n usefull^ be Cultivated 
from the beginning. “ Regina,” clearfy the agent ; 
“ filiae,” doubtful, probably “ to h^ir daughter,” 
because “ the daughter’s queen ” is not good sense 
and a second (piural) nomingtive, though good 
serve, is odd without^an “ et rosam ” relhoves 
the doi^t, for tht queen is to bring the rose in some 
way iyr touch with her daughter; “ dat,” as one 
expefted, it is a gift. . The suspense in which 
“ filiae ” is l^ept must haVe been, felt "as much , by 
Roman hearCrs as by English,' though 'tb^y were 
hardiy cons'-'icuo 6f it. , . 

The great amourft of formal gran*ima’' to be 
learnt amply justifies the use of aids to the memory. 
Two^-exariples may be mentioned. "'THe'^old Lafin 
primer priiited the conjugations in a fAmcw^irk 
covering two opposite pages : bfi orffe^ w,ere 
tenses 'formed from the present ’sterns, on the other 
all the tenses from the perfcdl stems, while the 
subj\inctives were printed side by ^^^’de with the 
corresponding tenses ,of the indicative. ’ This was 
of great advantage to at least one beginner. 
The troublesome subjundives had always the same 
fixed places in the pidure, arid one could suinmon 
up die image of a whole verb^ without iffqrt. This 
is something more than a mere mnemonic, for it 
has sound pripciples behind it. lii a siihilar way 
declensions^can her so learnt on consisteiit plan 
that some of their difficulties are diminished Again 
in learning, not only vocatbulary, 'but also the 
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prinfllpal parts of the regular as well as cif the • 
irregular verbs, English* derivatives can be recalled, 
rnoAitor fo’fix.V moqjHim,” caution to fix “ caveo, 
caiitum,” capture for “ capio, captum ” and so 
on. Interest vfill be added if the connection between 
Latin and French is incidentally, mentioned, and 
the connedion between English tand the two lan- 
guages, e.g. “ fetang^” “ stagnum,” ‘‘ stagnant.” The 
pupijs ar^ too young for systemafic philology, but 
(Jtcasional scraps will Ailivei^ a lesson, and,^ough 
tllfey may mislead every bow and then, they will 
asvst the rAemojtiy. . * ^ • 

.«A itrjark on the corrc(3ion of e^&fcises will not 
be 6ut of pi|as. The best methbet is Ar eacl# boy 
to corretft h!s*o\^n from the ftiir copy, put on the 
blackboard by^ teacher or scholar, or coming from 
the* lips df^the teflcher. This is not suggested *as* 
tJwf besr method merely because it nfay save the 
tefteker timg^nd •trouble^* but •because it trains the 
pupil tg ^reacl .his own exercises critically, an 
accomplishment not too common even among older 
pepple. If tke pTipil writes the corred form oT the 
word or "phrase in which Jie has blundered, he 
is more impressc;^ than if he merely secs a mark in 
red or blue pencil, even with a marginal o^urgation. 
But Jthere are oaptioAs to observed in using this 
plan. more suitable for translations into the 

language^ than for translations into English, •which 
are better as a fule dgne orally. Itj use is limited 
to •exercises of a^simplej kind, suitaljle #c# the stage 
we are* consid^ing, and it can hardly be ^plied 
to prose romoositioTis *whcre alternative renderings 
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•begin'to be possible. General honesty in the'class 

is, of course, presupposed. • But the teacher must 

himself look over the corraSpd exercises* rapidly, 

both to check dishonesty in individuals and, 

more important, to deted carelcsSnesa and to 

maintmn a standard of accurate corredion^ ^ well 

as to dscertain hdw well or^ ill the exercise has 

been written. • • ^ 

In te^hing languages revision must constant 

and re^ar. The objcft of itfis more than ascertain^ 

ing that a particular construdion is known or* a 

pai*dcular l:y)ok has be^n properly ' understood. 

It is to be sufe* that the iclass has at- commend th^ 

body*t)f accE’rato gjlrammatical knowledi);^ they have 

once committed to ‘memory. I^ proceeding to 

tr^lation and composition, the pupil is no doubt 

'always rer/ising, but his progrcSss is Hhhing and 

uncertain* if he has not the elements r&dy 

immediate recall. Revision of the'Laffn^diccldhiuoas* 

and French irregular verbs is wearsome, , but the 

drudgery is well repaid by the confidence it ensures. 



CHAPTER XttI 
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• PREPARATIOr^ AND EXAMINATIONS % 

‘^In one school the cfaijjT prepares the lesson and 
tlse teacher hcfer^- it ; in anothf r# the teacher 
prepares the lesson and tlfe class hears it.** In an 
earlier .cha^& y<5ung teachers h^ve *8060 advised 
to fall ifito neither of the extremes described in this 
s^iyiil^, buj: tp aim at the advantages that eacl\ 
kind of^eaching carries with it,. Enoijgl! has been 
<0fd ^Iready^as Jo^ the way in which the teacher 
sKbilld pi*eyare. V/hat 6F the pupil ? The answer 
seems *caay whA-e homework is the regular rulc; 
since tradition, based t)n long and sound exper^ncc, 
prdcScrib^S tHfe types of homework that can best 
be set, such as exercises in* translation, examples 
in* arithmetic, •#pellings, tables, declensions and 
conjugations, the “ getting up ** of chapters in 
history or geography, and Occasional composition 
cxercisc».**^lBut even* these commonplace acti^ties 
are not ^o be Ij^phazard. The amount to *be set 
must ,be proportionate to the time allotted, the 
tcichej keeping ii^ mind that lour €uids *well -done 
are better than cigh^ done ’hastily and prt)bably 
wrongly. It i^ safe tp wior]^ to the average boy*s 
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•capacky ; the more rapid worker may fairly profit 
by his ability, and get through his homework sooner, 
if he cannot be given a spasval task^; the slower 
boys may well be told to work carefully and show 
up what they h^ve been^ able to do ifi the time by 
a conscientious eifort. • 

The 'purpose of« the particular task &hQilld be 
before the teacher ; k may be jiist pradice in'^sums 
and translations, br revision of work goAq through 
already; in history or .geography, or new work to 
be learnt in spelling or •grammar, or a first rmi 
thrd^ugh new^ work in hmory or geography, or^ a 
piece of literafure, or again a fair copy from lougtv 
no tes^ taken da?s. The rules /)f tk(|, #8011001 will 

assign the amount oPtime which ^ p^rticutar class 
mijst spend on homework, and probably thersiih- 
jeds •^Whicii ^are to be taken oit partiJiJlar days. 
It will rest with tlie teacher to see that fhe tif^g 
is well employed. F6rmal.“ prep^ratfo^ V is^ome-* 
times a definite part of the time»t^ble pi^ schools 
where thfere are no tasks s^^ to be done out of 
school ; the homework, so to say, ns dkne at school 
in “ Prep.” periods, during which no class* *teaching 
takes place. But in elementary schools, and perhaps 
elsew|;iere, /this kind of work has beeb allowed to 
drop to a large extent/ not only ajs homework,^ but 
as anneans of learning. It is a#pity, for tf> ^^et a class 
to master a particular piece cflT work and for this 
to be tested is ;?alutary discipline fti the best sense 
of thp wofd?' , • I ^ * * ’• 

Whore pupils do no' formal pri pafij-tion at home 
or in school the teacher, cai/giVe the task at any 
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time and make it as long or as short as he*thinks<* 
useful. The getting of definite preparation exercises, 
where the class real^ prepares for future, teaching, 
is a flexible Itind of method of which a skilful teacher 
can mal?e, gleat use. In readiiig, for example, 
wherft <the piece cannot with advantage taken 
unseen,* even young ejasses oughf to prepare.' There 
is n6 reason why they shouM not go over in a 
prej^mitwify way chapters in geography and history ; 
find a forward class can be set to see wlliat they 
San make* of a new fulc in apithmetic from the 
directions In th^ book, it is obviou% as has been 
»aid,*t|iat certain things •must be ftarnt and not 
only “ .taugJiP,’’ and if Jhey cannot bfe^earnt f)ut of 
school, ^hey ifiu^t be learnt in school, In elementary 
sjplioels classeg are often given lessons to learn ^ as 
they ar(j*set to dft exercises, but the ^oAcepdbn of 
^preparation V is not as common as it should be. 

Correctioj;L Jf Ejce^cish, 

No piece of the teacher’s work is more difficult 
t(\ • advise upon* than the corre6lion of written 
exercises or sums. Some suggestions have already 
been made uij®n this subject in passing. They 
may mow be discussed more fully. Qn tljp one» 
hai^, in a laft'ge class thei personal correction of 
every of writing that is done means labour,^ 

the magnitude ^f which is apt to make the teacher * 
limit ^the amount of written work ^hich otherwise 
hd would feel it right Ito give/ Ayd max well 
doubt*sometipaes^hether hi§ pains are not wasted, 
because the careless pupils ^pay so little regard to 
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liis colTcftions and emendations. On the other 
hand, slackness in supervision, or an easy-going 
acceptance of work that be fillip of* errors, 
clearly would bring intolerable consequences. In 
this department , of classroom work, as. ih others, 
the rigjit advice seems to be to keep in vfew the 
purpose* and objed*of corredipntin gcnefal‘a^d of 
eaclp particular occasion for corredtion. The teacher 
must kiyw what his class is doing, and, whether 
they ha^ve really understood diis teaching or taken, 
hold of what they have*^e?irnt themselVes. The 
clasJ also mu%^ know where they have gdnc wrong, 
and where ttfey have been right. • To hjvfe an 
exercEe donC-and hot adequately* dezfif. with wKen 
it is shown up \s to incur waste of/ime* if ftothing' 
worse. ^ ^ ^ ; 

ThF foltowing more particular* suggcsti?jns may 
be made. I’he class should be^ traingjl to cprr^A 
ihcir own exercises as*far aS'* possible, that is to nraft * 
mistakes from oral corredtion or from f^is "copies 
on the blackboard, each pupil dealing with his 
own work. This pradlice has been recommended 
in the sedion on language teaching and discussed 
there. It can be applied in t'other subjeds ; 

• answers to jvritten sums, to mental arithmetic ^here 
only the result is noted, didatlon, ttAbles, spelling, 
^questions in geography and history reqjti^mg an 
•exact Answer in a few wofds, or to^ poetry 
written out. If. cannot be applied to drawipg or 
to aiithmdtit wherd the m€tho(^ is important, br 
to composition when 'this is pn^\ gejieral subject 
or is a longer answer to« a qucstioi^ in history or 
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geography. The teacher sliould rapidly scan the* 
corrected exercises, not .only to gauge the extent 
of ’the cfrfors'.but tcj^heck carelessness and deteft 
possible dishonesty. In arithmetic, the rapid 
correction of* sums by the. class wjll leave time for 
the teacher to look at the wrong. answers ^nd deal 
with chem. Even in exercises ^n which the class 
usu^ly marks its ©wn, he should from time to*time 
uh^xpe^Jedly take a batch already marked and 
examine them critically. ^ \ 

Composition is particularly difficult to deal with. 
Fyll-dress*corrc^iqns of the whole ^of the l^ork 
pipbfiUy'ought to lie more; frequent 1;l!an is necessary 
with exer^os wffiich admit of mov^’ mecljunieal 
•correction.* Bui the purpose! of t|;ie exercise will 
oftfeii be served if half a dozen compositions are 
selected 5at randefm and carefully criticised ISefore 
tbe clSss, their good points Veceivifig as much 
a^tejation# a^^he bad ones. Shch criticism, skilfully 
done,-yiU m{iUe any minute examination of the 
rest unnecessary. JThe teacher should have a 
carefully demised scheme of signs to denotb the 
kind of*fnistake made, erro^ in spelling, grammar, 
oj: idiom, and |lso the venial mistake : but these 
signs should* l?e few, for too many hjerog^phics. 
puzzle and cojjfustf. Th(^ teacher should know 
when nol*to mark^an expression as wrong, ^or a 
sentence as poor, and, as far as he can, he* should* 
concentrate ori^the particular faults he wishes at 
the Aoment to'eradicjite. 

It i# not so JiajjfA to decide what should fqllow or 
accompany flie cdrr^flioys. Single word answers, 
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tn spelKng and also in dictation, should be rewrJtten 
accurately on the spot. Answers in arithmetic 
should be marked wrong and k^ft ; \v%here desirable, 
the whole sum should be done again, or if a long 
sum, and the pypil can. find where 'ne kas gone 
wrong, the rest of the sum. Sometimes ai^ .essay 
test may be done afgain, if a class has goiie wholly 
astray, say, in the ^description ^of some familiar 
object, and the teacher has shown them hQW speh 
a topic i^should be treated. Mut, unless as a pure 
disciplinary measu*'e, compe^sitions should not be 
rewiitten ; abetter plan is to call ftxr a compositiqn 
on a similar tbpic. 

if ' 

Examinations, . 

f X ^ 

The foregoing suggestions lead to a consideration 

of exaCxnina/^ions. Teachers are cahed on t6 examine 
» ^ 

their classes Trom time to time under the supoft- 

vision of and for the mforn'^ation oi the h^^d of>tke 

school. For their own purposes alro^ they wish to 

test their'classcs. There is an,^rt in examining and 

also an art in interpreting the results, r A common 

mistake is to confuse two kinds of tests. * One is 

where the teacher, as part of his planned procedure 

4n teaching, reviews a sedion of the work> done 

before he feels he can go forward* » The other is 

a periodical — usually a terminal — examiiiation on 

* the whole course, intended, like the first, to ascertain 

the success of the work of the period, but also intended 

to assess the Individual performances of the pupils, 

for the. purpose of promotion, rt oo^, class order, 

perhaps even prizes. 
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iTie differences in aim wifi determine differencei^ 
in setting the tests. •For the terminal or annual 
cx!lamin2!tion,*.AJlrhere^ie pupils are to be gtrung out 
in order of merit, tne test' should be devised so that 
the abler ^nAmbers are stretched^ as it were, and 
the Jess able can gain some credit upoij easier 
questictfi^ Arithmetic affords the best illus’tration : 
a good arithmeti* paper will* contain a number of 
str^ight^ofward sums on which ail but the, complete 
•duffers will score, anfl also Jiarder sums, increasing 
•in difficuky, so that only the cleverest can attack 
t^jem with success.. OtjScr subjefts c^n be treated 
^ jn. a^ijpilar way, it not qiijte so thofohghly. A good 
test so coT^>i*udtd, with a ndi:mal].>t good* class, 
•ought 1o jJrodyce results in Vhich, no one, unless 
Ui'e dass has had to include a quite hopeless member, 
will can? ho marks, the solid average jntmb^s will 
^cr"*in fespcdablc medium marks, iAid the few 
» brilliant jog? up •to 8o or* 90 per cent. The teacher 
should |cttle lie regards as a pass mark which 
the large majority should achieve. If they fail 
to .do so, citjier ihe test is too difficult or th^ class 
has not* Tmastered the subje^. An examination of 
this special kinff in which most of the class obtains 
over 7^% irAixs, is a bad examination ^ it tells the, 
teacher too little^ foi»it does^not really test the class. 

In this '*type of /examination the allocation of 
marks ^to individual answers must, of course, be J 
made \fith the^desirejl end in view. The teacher 
who •generously spill? high marks •)ver merely 
creditable attemyls in composition, for example, 
only deceives*himself%nd the class. An experienced 
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'lexaminer says that ^’the golden rule for tiiose 
who mark papers is to be fairly liberal up to the pass 
mark standard and niggardly^ the. higher 'reaches. 
This hardly applies to answers in whicli there is 
no question of J^bsolute right and wrbng,«as there 
would , be in simple “ mechanical ” sums^ or in 
spellings or declefisions, but to> answer^ w/thout 
glaring errors which are to bei judged for fheir 
adequacy and fdllness. The counsel » ^■entirely 
inappU«^ble to short ^ests gfvcn in the course of 
teaching ; if the answers, tc^ a set of pnoblems ir.' 
meiitzil arithmetic are wrong, they,, are' wrong and 
there is an erid' of it. . ' t . 

In •‘interpseting 'the results of a * V, full-dress ” 
examination thp nature of ’the test must br borne 
in mind. If the class is to be strong out of sqt 
purpose the . criterion of the suucess of the class 
is how the^' are sfaning out — ^where the peak^” 
in a graph comes. If the. pass ‘ mark is io% .and 
the paper is rightly set and properly marked, a 
teacher may be satisfied if tijp “ peak ” is beyond 
40%. The numbers who gain less thjin 40%, and 
the steepness of graduations of the curve Up to the 
peak will inform him of the condition of his 
weaker pupils, as will the curve ou the other side 
of 40% tell him wha^ kind of top he has. For 
estimating the success of a clj^s a gra^h is more 
useful 'than an average, for a^ierages art hable to 
be disturbed by special conditions,' and thd/ cannot 
be r^ed upon unless numbers arc large. * 

, Although examinations do net always conform 
exactly and clearly to either of the types discussed. 
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the 'distindio'n is worth keejiing in mind. .Many, 
teachers in the past l\avf treated their weekly (or 
even daily) tejs as ^they were tests for promotion, 
and as if the only^d of teaching was’to enable 
a class tp do weU at the, terminal review. Thus 
dictation has been misused. It is a’ teaching method 
. and ij, valuable a^ such, but wVcn the diaation is 
of pj'ccisely the s^nfe kind a 5 should occur in a 
terminzj e,xamination its value is greatly diminished. 
Ile^e, as in all examinations, the main principle 
•js tb consider the purpose of the, test and to model 
it accordie^ly. * » 

*We fannot asseal to the opinion*c/ some writers 
'bn.-edi}cati^<i*that examinations ecp an, unmitigated 
.evil un<ler»^l conditidns. ¥ children are led to 
think of them as •a kind of bogey, as a painful struggle 
>VUh a 9iyst({rioiAS and elusive opponent \41hd is 
likely id be victorious in spite of ali effort, then 
/e:jaminat^ioi» ir* really ,Jiarinful. If the objecS of 
the te$t is clearly imderstood, and yet such a fuss is 
made oFlt that the children are over-strained and 
nervously excited, the effed is bad, not only *t the 
irA>men(t • bu? during preparation. A temporary 
strain may soon be over, but if cramming takes the 
place of methtf&ical learning, the evil results last^ 
longer*. , , ^ * * * 

All this .fan b'e allowed without abandoning the 
practice &f examina^on altogether. For, aj^ things j 
now ar*), it is ^art of the ordinary machinery of 
instriNSion, in dasses'^nd schpols,*nyQssary as a 
conveaient modei’of reviewyig the? work doile by 
the pupils bc4drei4he4iext step in learning is *begun. 
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•'Moreover, although tlie finer results of education 
cannot be tested by a for^mal examination, the 
acquisition of positive knowl^gc, fti?d the abiKty 
to apply it in familiar and in novel situations, can 
be so tested. Even the^mature studoat, educating 
himself ^alone wjth a deliberate purpose, must, 
from time to time, itake stock of M^hat he k:is^ |earnt, 
and in some sense examine h*im,self as part oj’ the 
process pf Icarnifig. So examinations, iCCHiduftfcd 
in a ipeitter-of-fact manner, .‘must be looked upoF 
as part of the ordinary programme. « 

If* examinations are not to be injurious or wasteful 
of time, the rv^nt occasipns and* the. purposes they 
serve# on eaal], occasion must be pleaii'^ 'undlerstidod 
by both teacher anch pupil. They arc* po^riodicaJ 
reviews. As such they must not edme too of^n on 
a comprehensive scale. The fiwquffnt testing « in 
arithmetic oi rapid recall of spellings or ^Joints ^n 
grammar need not count rg.s exa'nrfination^ for jth^iy 
are part of the method of teachJng., 

External examinations are an undoubted fcugocar, 
unless they are in harmony with*, th^.. whole work 
of the school. At present they seem to be tfecessaly, 
though many controversies arise as to their scope 
and suitability. All the young teacher can do is 
to guard against interpyreting their rf^sults in* a false 
perspective. Neither external^ nor intornal exam- 
inations can be used as givingia final veidicl upon 
a child’s ability. Nor does success oA failure 
in cifter liferJways follow upon success or faihire.in 
exaniipations. 'These commonplWes^ are mentioned 
only to remind the young teUch^^ tV'keep a sober 
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attitude towards examinations, with a just esTirnate * 
of their value for the* immediate purposes of his 
teaching,* ^ but \yith^;dft; undue anxiety as. to their 
ultimate importance for the future of those who are 
examined* . * • , 

Some* nonsense has also been talked abaut the 
dang^l*s» the coihpf titivc spirit in schools. If it 
periTA^ates the whole of the wefrk of a class, so that 
learning*, becomes a mere race for maiiks, then 
Competition is manifestly wr^ng, because it ieflects 
feacher aifd^ pupils frotn^-the ends they should be 
pivrsuing. ** But mo. great harm car^ result from 
tjie gbgd-lipnxourcd rivalry of a healthy set of boys 
and girls inj An e«amin/ition. ']rh*e aSrvous thild, 
who talifes tfi(? struggle too seriously, must be placed 
h(frs mneours, ^The chief competitor of a particojiar, 
pupil shjAild be fiimself, and the idej, of b?ating 
Yz own record should be sedulously cultivated, 
•^his^ is a prcp^ratioil for life, for the desire to 
improve# ypon oxe’s own performances is a constant 
and salutary stimulus. 



CHAPTER XIV 

INSl’RllrCTION AND EDUCATION 

In the greater part of this book we have been 
disc^iissing teaching as a craft. The yoimg teaclier 
has been ui^i^ed to make himself a competei]|t 
craftSVnan, 2fnd, ‘while not forgetting idjials, to Busy 
himself with the technique of his , pi*dlcssi6n. He 
ha,s been reminded from time to time that ta^ aim 
at slffil in' craftsmanship has nothing of the ignoble 
in it, and tAat the very multiplicity and variety, of 
the problems put bfefore-him mtlst f^ise the true 
craft of teaching far above the commonplace. Yet 
the business of teaching is something more than 
craftsmanship, and something different from it. 
Craftsmanship appears to be concerned principally 
with instruftion : teaching in its best sense should 
meaq edu<;*ation. How far should tHe''9'oung teacher 
limit himself to instmdion ?'^ Is he not also to 
educate? 

The* antithesis between instrtiflion and‘^e^ucation 
cannot be fully worked out here, feroadly ^peaking, 
and .as cotrf'AioTily Understood, insiruAion seems- to 
imply that with the help of thd: teacher thfe pupil 
acquires a certain body of' knowledge which he 

178 
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mu3t possess* in order to litre a useful life, in the, 
community. Education goes beyond the acquisition 
of.knowjedgo^ .and njeans a training in right habits 
and right thought, ^nd these, in their turn, should 
blossom ,intc^ right conduct and good character. 
It would t)e generally held that 'though the con- 
veying^ of instruction may adriit of a teelmique, 
the • training to\^ards right ^conduct and good 
•char^dpr,is an undertaking too subtle to be subject 
^o ^he ftiles of a technique. One can advise and 
;derfionstr^te how a p^ece oT craftsmanship can be 
executed but the humto personalities which have 
tS hp ^influenced ‘are not like thcf Aaterial upon 
^tvlbich* a t «ijtsman works, anck ijot <|ven \i\t the 
orderly^ mi^, of knowleSige upon wl^ich the teacher 
arid pupil are *tmployed. 

• ah thi^ iis doubtless true, and in this Jbool«»tlferft 
is no aAempt to sketch a technique in education. 
,®l3jit the anti^h^sis anust ijot be pressed too far, and 
no discouraging corollaries should be drawn. If 
the children of this country were thoroughly well 
grounded in necessary knowledge, well instPuCted 
OxMy, il* wcluld be a great achievement. The 
possession of knowledge, it is true, does not ensure 
* the right use^cifit, any more than the possession of, 
bodil/ fitness ^and jtrengtl^ means thaf the#e will 
be invariably employed for proper purposes. , But 
one cafihfet pass thrpugh the training whicl^ results J 
in sounjl knowledge or in physical fitness without 
acquiring on the wa> some heal tRy interests, or, 
at th^ lowest, w’thoul beii^ introduced to "some 
such interests, >U!.ci healthy interests are one of the 
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. surest, guarantees ag^ainst the misapplication! of 
powers. 

Further, “mere instrudlioi^^” as^ if is 'shghtingly 
termed, if systematically carried on,* has certain 
effefts which can fairly be reckoned ar contributions 
towards the traming of character. The purport of 
what fias been saici in the preceding pagei* wiH have 
been strangely misconceived' if it is not evident 
that teaching, ai^ it is understood in this. book, is 
a co-ooerative effort in which both partners work 
alike, — those who Jearn a;id.,those who teach. Thx. 
co-Gperation^ which we kiave sketched* entails^ a 
training in certain good habits and the cul;ti\ation 
of ce^vtain gwd qualities. It can be rc^complishea 
only by steady^ fosleikig of honesty, puhvlujiJity and 
perseverance ; it should stimulate and satisfy a 
spirit^ of inquiry, and it calls foi^ self rLkance and 
a willingneso to face difficulties, including hccessafy 
drudgery. It should cvjtivate ’a |5ipmptiress^0f 
response on all occasions, a hrabit of self control, 
of which the fruits are accuracy and exactitude, 
tidiiiess and carefulness, all manifested in a 
measure appropriate to the child’s age? These 
qualities cannot fail to be produced in some degree 
by the good craftsmanship whiclr ^hould be the 
immediate aim of the young ^^eache,r. In so far as 
they are established in a pupil, they form a solid 
basis of good character. h 
T he habits and qualities thus described do not, 
alone and- ii^^ themselves, constitute a good chdrat^er. 
They ,are rather habits and qualities which make 
for efficiency in any sphere of aflion.** They do not 
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in themselves guide the pupil towards the* right* 
kind of action, ^ still leSs do they furnish him with 
lofty ideMs pf *eon(iatt. .For the higher- elements 
of charader other influences than those which arc 
included "under skilful instfuction must be brought 
to beai** . Some of these influences are cotiveycd 
by tb&*Whole schooi^of which tfie young teacher’s 
.cl^ss*forms a part,*by the ethos^th^ atmosphere and 
tont, of*«t&e school. JSuch are the recognition of 
^wful authority and •loyal •obedience to ft, with 
corporate feeling and sjiij^t, a readiness to submerge 
the individual his desires apcV interests in 

favpurJbf ^khe.tommunity,* good ^sportsmanship and 
fair pl^, Standard of decent iJeha^our i/1 and 
but of schoof. •. ^ 

#N(^ altjioiigh the school as a whole is i^htly 
regardg.Vas something above .the cljisSes that it 
fcpnta^ns, ai^onyty to which allegiance is owed, 
*ap*hi*t frcftn* the allegiance owing to the class, it 
must be fcfl gotten that a good school means 
good classes within^it, and that the qualitiies of 
cb^racte/, wMcli mark it must be manifested in their 
own degree in the individual^lasses. As the teacher 
►of* one of thjsyclasses, the veriest beginner must 
be contributing in some way, however tmod^st, to 
the ethos of thh •school. Hfe cannot help himself. 
Being ^ j|erson in sRithority in contad with other 
persons %inder 1)^, ^e exerts a powerful influence, 
an^ although his attention may be concentrated 
uffon ^e technique of* teaching he*is^all the* time 
educating as* as instructing. He is ttaining 
charader by the stana^rdJi^sets, by his expedation 
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that his pupils will do their best, by his manifest 
impatience widi work that irf scamped, and by the 
example cf his own attitude, ^i?pt Ohly in^ general 
towards his own work, but on particular occasions 
when a moral jvdgment* must be givcn^ 

There/ are no 'counsels of “ method ” foi this 
aspect of teaching, no “ technique ” of exc'rfirg a 
right personal in^uehce. The young teacher^ will 
have to rCly upon hijj own uprightness and romnxon 
sense, 2 tnd trust to his* intuition in an emergency/, 
But in a case of difficulty^ he had better consult, 
not books, bu^-^spmeone older and,nriore experience J, 
to whom the whole story' may be told. yHe*':lio\ild^ 
not worry ahou*t his respionsibility 'ip* an over- 
conscientious ^^lay ; the faithful .performance of 
that gart of his duty where his course jis ejear, iided 
by his owif sf-nse of what is right, will ma!^V^of him 
a good educator as well as a gop(^, t^qrher. ^ 
Finally, beyond the qualides sp far skotclied thefre 
lie even loftier constituents of good chf.ra6ler ; 
reverence, a perception of bearjty and of goodness, 
with a sense of ultimate realities cif^mip^ting 
religion.' These also lit outside the art of teaching 
considered as craftsmanship. But ^they do not 
'lie outside* the teacher’s duty. 

The tradition of thd' school) exefnplified in its 
r past and aftive in the present, J>'hould incijlc^te and 
suggest'^something beyond the inerc^school decencies' 
and proprietiesf The right choice of what is worth 
teaching, especially in liteiature, will contribti'te 
much.' The judicious head ^of /chool will use 
occasions of public sqlerinity to give utterance, 
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from time to time, to what Vill ordinarily nemain • 
unspoken. But for the most part the individual 
tesCcher will riot#cons«ously and of srt purpose turn 
high ideals *and lofty conceptions into subjeds ui 
homily. • 



CHAPTER XV 

ACfiVITY IN LEARNING 

It would be well all teachers kept constantly in" 
minll the saying that “ No^Dody ^is ^ver campetentlv 
wise save by life own wisdom.” ^ It is Uj6t /^rroi^gn 
to p»?scnt Vnowletlge to the yQung’*^,Nor isf* it 
enough to prcyscnt it in a worknjanfike iTashiony 
arranged and illustrated in accorcfance with ^thejr 
years? ipust somehow contrr/e (6 dooure that 
the knowle<fge we present is assimilated,' 'that it 
becomes a permanent pairt of thb mcjptal tt^^tu^'e 
of the pupil, affeding his tRougl^t and -adion 
throughout, and being alwayg^ available for some 
real ^iurpose. Knowledge thus acquired is material 
for instrudion in the ^rue sense, for it is built into 
the fabjric of the mind. 

This building-in demands such fre 4 l^ent repetition 
of esscntia^ facts and processes* as yv^’ll ensure their 
ready and certain use when needed. It afeg^ demands 
that tb's use shall be practised in ways ancl on tasks 
which are appropriate to th^^ stage' reached by the 
pupil. Thoi* homely provevb, “ Iv is by siiiitlng 
that ope becomes a smith,” fin'ijs its echo "in the 
teaching maxim. “ Learn by dOiLg,’' and in the 
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mafly devices for promoting individual wofk and, 
self-activity, which ^re. now advocated. Such 
devices h&ve* tJ^eir ggneral justification in the well- 
known fact* that Children are aftive rather than 
passive. • Tl'iey prefer to, be doing something or 
making something instead of sitting still to hear 
discoyi;^S, although when their# appetite for move- 
meift is temporarily Satisfied they will listen readily 
■ efiougli. tp the right kind of orAl lesson.^ School, 
•however, is not merely a place of activity for children 
^with provision for eytertamino^ them when they 
are tired. • It myst be a^lace of disciplined adivity, 
ofreMiyg *yursuits,* ^experiences and •lessons which 
•will gradyaljy (Jevelop m tho pupiV a b^dy of 
.pradic^l rfhd ^ theoretical knowlcc^e which they 
havfi learned fb apply with intelligence and self- 
control. • ^hb young teacher should aiiji at^giWng 
to hi^ pupils the fullest possible opportunity for 
^•le^jning, thttigs •Irf a pra^Sicai way, but he should 
not adogt uncr^tic<flly any “ method ” or “ system.’* 
The principle is what matters most, and no teaching 
de.vicc, however# ingenious, can be made to* apply 
uhiversnily Jnd in all circumstances. 

^ Thus it is unnecessary to carry the principle of 
' self-adivity to /lie point of requiring that the child 
shall * re-discQver ^verythjng for hiiliself.* The 
“ heuristic.” or “Jiiiding out ” method ca^ be 
used tvifti profit t® illustrate the ways by which; 
knowledge is gdfned and verified. It should not be 
i\fed* in the vain h«pe of ejiabllnjj a child to 
retraVerse, in a fetv years of €choolihg, the long road 
by which tHt*iVima# mind has reached its present 
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^attainipent of knowled^je and power. Nor shAuld 
the teacher accept the crud^ notion that children 
must not use scientific or technical .term's^ Apart 
from the fact that children are^only tOo ready to 
use big words, there is na advantage in encouraging 
them to ^ tjpeak of “ chalk-stuff gas ” whe/i they 
should be thinking tof carbon di-oxide. In’^eperal, 
the teacher should examine all devices with a critical 
eye, especially surfi as offer a systematic srheme^for 
the orc[^ring of childish expe,licnceS and aftivitiesv 
Children imbibe Igiowledge ,and acquire? aptitudes* 
through many channels, ^nd ovef-systomatisation 
of a few may i'^^iult in a closing 6f the others. , 
The natuiial ajftivity of children v? 9 valuable 
asset to the teacher, »but its value , def^endt; upon 
right use. For example, we know that childreji 
are*fcfid of making things, but this does •not justify 
us in devising* a sequence of dull exercises in the use 
of tools. Such exercises aiq. the dutcorflc of ariq^ypis 
by adult minds and they have no 'appeal for children. 
A child will undertake any amount of drudgery 
wher^ it is clearly in line with his purpose, but 
diudgery in itself and fpr a purpose which hidden 
from him will induce a dislike of all learning. Ask 
,him to make a dovetail joint as a'*tKing in itself, 
part oV a sequence of fxercisef in. handwork, and 
he will bring to the task little^ innate eiyhusiasm. 
But ask him to make such a joint as a qecessary 
part of the butterfly cabine| whifeh he wants to 
make and ’hf \vill practise fhe excfrcise with' zeft, 
unmincjful of its difficulty, and resolved to ''attain 
perfedlion. 
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The principle thus illustrated should be Jfpplied' 
in all fornis’of a<Sivity*in* teaching. Sometimes the 
ultimate* pijrptce rjnnot be understood by the 
child, as, for* example, learning multiplication 
tables,, formulae, dates in history, pr declensions in 
grammfir. Here we may substitute an intermediate 
purjy?sf^ but it musj be in line^ with the ultimate 
.oije.*. Rewards and marks may*be^used to stimulate 
cflert, liut every possible means should be devised 
^r .applying the knowledge or facility gained by 
the childfelj;!. We cln^*invent* exercises for the 
p:irpose, and these will serve to ^sV)w that the 
^rqdg^y is ryat entirely meaningless.^ The praflice 
of scales ort ^Ife pfeno isitedious if il k rfever relieved 
by attempts fo ^lay a tune, and the "attempt to play 
?V ti!!ie wjiicjti has been properly chosen for jth^ 
purposf fhiay demonstrate to .the pu^il the^ need 
/or pradisii^g exercises. In varying measure 

eVC^ school subje^ affords occasion for pradical 
work bib the psert of the pupil. In arithmetic and 
early mathematics there is much to be gaine^ from 
nviasurepieiSf and the construftion of shapes and 
figures. In reading we hz9/e voice exercises and 
^oral work. ly geography models and maps may 
be made, anS m history we may have cjiarts^ maps,* 
lines of time hud iflustrati^e diagrams. It is well 
to ei\f 0 ||rage children to express their ide&s in ^ 
diagrams, and tjus ^Is a different thing froiA giving* 
thenj diagrams to be copied. Siych independent 
diagrams are not fo be expeded from^oung pupils, 
but the sgniQK^ should make them wherever 
^ possible. 
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** We may now consider briefly some of the common- 
est forms of adive learning, noting, however, thp.t 
some kind of physical activity^on the part of the 
pupil is a valuable aid in all school work. There 
are subjects in which it ii more prominent than in 
others, being indeed indispensable. Thus^^ child 
cannot learn to write, to sing, to make thihgi- or 
to play games without some physical effort on his 
own part. In such learning he must gain pfoflciertcy^ 
by repeated practice, and the teacher’s part is to 
ensure that the piadice Vs ‘'well-ordered for the 
end m view. « It must be econon;^i6al of time anU 
of labour, seasoned with interest, and dire(5tx.d to^ 
the fcAmatioft of appropri'ite habits » of ^move- 
ment. Such hi'bits are the outcome of exercises, 
carefully and accurately repeated until ^he move- 
ments,’'* or relative positions of nerve and n?iuscle, 
are accomplisKed as needed and *w;itk ^ minirnum 
of conscious diredion. " Skill in ;j»ny forili of boQiTy 
activity contains a large element^ 6f automatic 
motion, the result of repeated 'practice. It needs 
no great amount of reflection to enab^ us to see 
that changes in the praflicc will tend to delay the 
formation of the habit. If we are y;;’^a^king a track 
across ^ snqw-covered field we shall attain success 
most quickly if we go ever the same route again 
and again, instead of making ' a fresh pS th each 
‘time. Every diversion from the v^rst route will 
delay the completion of the trtek. This illustrrtion 
carries the farther lesson that v^e should choose 
our route in the first ' instance w^tk ^^he greatest 
care, so as to avoid wsste , of time and effort. 
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Clearly, too/ we should know the point wlych we, 
desire to reach. The foregoing principles are 
exemplipfid in;the following notes on familiar school 
activities. • 


Handwriting, * 


Here^we are aiming to secure legibilily/ speed, 
and^fceauty of form* Writing is a special kind of 
drawing, ^very difficult for young children by reason 
pOf the * instrument and materials employed. A 
► child has.ijot developed Jthe co-ordination of nerve 


and mus^lfe which is ^‘equired to govern Jmall 
mp\ieipeitts and t<o*perform delicatu Jf^erations with 
•^ejn or p^ncjl. Yet he can gain^ a lasting yiental 
.impres-iion#*of the shapes of Jetters /by making big 
moxpments with arm and hand. He may begin 
oy maki^g^ tlfe shapes in the air or by drawing tAerh 
in coMi/red chalks on sheets of browi# paper or on 


“ blackbocjrdfy * ThSs* propess of gaining a mental 
impression of letter shapes is helped by the old 
device *of sand-trays in which the letters can be 


tiaccd and erased^ very easily. Another device, 
which ean turned into a game, is that of having 
the letters cu? out in fine |lasspaper, mounted on 


'cards. Thejcjfds are distributed face downwards^ 
and fhe children glose their eyes beibre fuming 
their cards over aijd trying to identify the letters 
by Xoflcrf , • 

At this stage is obviously convenient to pradise 
t]/e Shapes which the^ child is jsceidg constantly in 
his reading book, and hence we find in * many 
schools of to«(Jay *ha# the first lessons in writing are 
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in what' is called print-script, as distind from the 
old copperplate longhand. This method of begin- 
ning to write has the sandion of history, since the 
earliest printed letters were based on • the current 
script of the time. But although it ?s useful as a 
foundation the 'print-script must not be r£itained 
beyond feason. "The history of »penmansh;^ shows 
how formal script jilways develgps into a cursive 
or running hand as the need for greater ^spe'ed is 
felt. Hence the teacher shou-M be ready t<3 suggest 
forms of letters and of joining which will ,not impair 
the legibility of the script^lirst learned,‘’i?or involve 
the breaking\>ta new path, buf'will aid in devel6^- 
ing speed. ^It shonld bd noted that ^legibility ^n'J. 
speed arc aidc>^ by strict cbnforinity ,iu tho shapes 
of the letters and by treating words As units. Correct 
‘spelci^g, with intervals of white b/^twe^enw^he wordl:^, 
will help \hr reader. ^ 

Handwriting is a .mattj^r of pia^dce, and i^ iii, 
worth while to have a few wonJs, a sehtenepf or a 
paragraph, written out slowly ancf carefifliy eveiy 
day. V" The craft of penmanship ^will attrad some 
of the pupils, and all should be encoui^Sged.to study 
good examples. Printed reprodudions of portions 
of old manuscripts are to be obi^i^ed from the^ 
’ British Mu’ieum and elsewhere. Beginning with a 
sompwhat laboured drawing of'" enlarged letter 
shapes p the pupils may pass^ gradually through 
exercises in smaller forms until the^an write clearly 
and fairly ranidly ii^ a script ?5^hich is ready to merge 
into k seemly ^nd readable ‘'running hand. » These 
lessons* should be marked by a.c^^isMnt insistence 
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on neat and tidy work and the children should be> 
led to take pride in producing a handwriting which 
hdCs claims td .heauty. The teacher will^ find that 
the handwriting ot^ his* class seems to go to pieces 
when thc? 5 ^ slJc introduced^to a fresh application of 
writing* The boy who writes well in transcription 
w^ill \yKfte badly when he beginfe dictation; or still 
morf badly if he* writes an c«say. liie reason is 
tha^ the jnovements for handwriting ar^ not yet 
■dutomatic, and they *l)ecoinp ill-diredcd w^en the 
^attention isi diverted to spelling* words or making 
septences.'* ^Thc-rernedy is to maintaii^ the pracl:ice, 
alrca’dji suggested,* of hayjng a littitr* daily drill in 
tormal writing. 

Draining. * 

Proper)/ speakhig, drawing should be^cons'klered 
before 'handwriting, and a child shouAl be allowed 
• tcuJ 4 jlw Joi)^ before' he required to write. Early 

and evejj desijltpry^ practice with chalk or coloured 
crayons on large surfaces affords excellent physical 
activity. A*L school the teacher should be c*areful 
to*avoicf bver-(jJire6lion. Th^ old method of treating 
^drawing as a series of ordered exercises beginning 
^with jtraigh^ilRes and ending with a perspedive, 
representation, pf » hexagpnal prism* is iTappily 


discredit^. The uiodern view wisely limili the 
respoflsijDility of ^he* teacher to the effort to* release 
artistic aptitudtfm hL^ pupils by showing them how 
ta'use pencil, ctayon, J)r paint 4n tliegnanner most 
likely *to enaljle them to convey tiheir impyressions 
to ^aper or 'ca^vfts. • He^ will show them how the 
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matcikls are used, bit he will not try to make 
them see things as he sees them, still less to make 
them content with conventional * representations 
alone. He will give hints on the composition of a 
pidure, and illustrate them by well-che^jen ^examples 
of grea,t )yorks, but he will not presciibe anything. 
His task is to encotirage adventufe in dra\^^-ng^ and 
in painting, reserving his teaching until it becomes 
worth while. He will then be at pains to discover 
what tbe pupil was trying to *do, and by judiciouS 
counsel and criticism he Y^iU encourage' and help 
him' in a fresh effort. Apart from fornlal Icssqps 
in drawing the* school itself should foster ^rtistijj 
percef tion. ^ Roenfs shoulc^ be vxlhprG portioned, 
and each should contain some objed oi picture of 
artistic merit. It is unwise to multiply such thing*?, 
fiowetfer, 9nd it is wise to arrarfge for V^changes 
between different rooms to guarej^ against that 
over-familiarity whi(!li pi events us ’^t^'OFi S4?-«kig 
things. More use should be made of colour, in school 
decoration, and if the young teacher should find 
himself condemned to work in k ro^m with the 
all too common liver-coloured dado and bathroom 
green .walls he should protect his pij^ils and himself^ 
by hanging a few prints in bold' dolours or by 
arranging a decorative frieze tc dis^rad the eye. 

Music, 

V 

Singing is a ^natural adiv^fy in "'childhood, and 
this is no*vi recognised in most schools. Every 
teacher should be able to lead a class u} “ community 
singing,” choosing a repertoiy ‘bf^ suitable songs. 
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This ^ demands no great kndwledgc of music, no 
more at any.' rate than .should be possessed by any- 
body who livfis ..with .children for several^ hours of 
each day. There will be formal lessons in music, 
and possibly «ome children may be learning the 
pianoforte or another instrument. JSuch iii^trjLidion 
•is a mjiJter for the specialist, but^he will do ‘well to 
remejriber that it is fatally easy to destroy musical 
. infej-est in ichildren by compelling fhem to approach 
art along adult-made pat^^s. Singing is the best 
iipproach for children, JduJ; they must be taught to 
use^ their voices propierly and without ^rain. rfere 
the .advice *pf ttie n\usician^may be htJ^ful, but it is 
a?wiiys a s^ife* ruU; to insist on •qmiet tather tthan 
loud sin^injf. • Jeginning with simp^ melodies, it 
be.Coiq;^es possible* to use these later as a means ^of 
learning tin? l^hgu'&ge of written music,, th^ children 
learning to interpret the signs used in^ writing the 
fioi\g§^the;y fJSn JlfeAdy .»i^g. • Tonic Sol-fa is an 
aid, but ability .to Vead music in this notation is 
not enough, since all Western music is written in 
the ^taff not^ion,^and ability to read it is essential 
to Ml wh6 sing, or play an instrument. 

The young macher should exercise great care 
m the ^hoice vif tongs. They should be well within 
the range of the^ children’s voices, and well-suited 
to their years. Fortunately there are now available 
many (ftljieftions cjd English melodies and* many 
charming songs ^by njpdern composers. A class 
migfht'learn three or mpre songs- a terrf, and there 
could bfe no pfoasanter way of spending five rrpnutes 
before playtiifie between two lessons than in 
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singing one or two ‘songs. The pradlice would 
foster a liking for real music and furnish an antidote 
to chea^ and shoddy airs » which ‘ often become 
popular outside school. 

Handwork. 

f 

Of handwork ii5 general little^^need be Tht 
young teacher whtt is concerned with this branch 
of work will probably have taken a spocial CQurse 
of training. It is worth noting, however, that suth 
adivities as woodwork ^and metalwork are ncTt 
unclertaken ^ order to make carpenters or mechaqics 
They are in'* fact somewhat tardy and fimpiEfrftdj^ly 
developed Attempts to give assent to^ the view thkt 
“ most childriin think with their hands rafner than 
with their brains.” The view is corred, and. it has 
beeff established beyond doubt/ but we; have not 
yet applied^ it fully in the schoolsj When we do 
apply it we shall i2se handwork'^ as*? niedjuiri of 
instrudion in many subjects, treating technique or 
skill in manual operations a^ a means to an rnd 
rather than an end in itself. Piom^Wie beginning 
it is desirable to cultivate deftness of hand"^ by 
pradising manipulation in papcn cardboard, and 
other simple materials. At cacK 'itagc tjie skill 
thus' gained should be applied to-* the making of 
things such as children desire to makc^, This kind 
of teaching has the great nrei^t of enabling the 
pupil to judge his own work. Opinion as to the 
merit of anf rssay or other wlrittcn exercise may vary, 
and h is often difficult to make ^1)^ pupil see the 
reason for an adverse judgnient. ^ But there can be 
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no argument as to whethci* a piece of handwork* 
is successfully accomplished. Merit and fault are 
alike plainly Visible, «and it is easy to compare two 
attempts at* making the same thing. Handwork 
has' the •further and most valuable attribute of 
.giving scope to pupils who do not respond /eadily 
t 9 ve^Sr or literafy instrudion. * Such children are 
ofteq discouraged* by finding themselves regarded 
as (dull* or stupid according to* ordinary school 
•^ndar5s. Given th^ opportunity, they will often 
‘excel in handwork, and thereby recover or maintain 
thjt self-r^spe<S *which mould never Jt)e destroyed 
in .yfiijth. \ 

Other Activities. ^ 

.On the sound principle that every pupil in a school^ 
sfieuld Ijii *regard!td as an active member dF the 
community, young teacher will eflcourage the 
•!brz\^&ou opa cTass^colkt^ion’of things of interest 
Such a jplleftioji should not be allowed to become 
a mere’ dry museugi. It should be kept in free 
circulation, ^ it Vere, the objedls being reviewcc 
frequently, some being discarded and others, it 
m^y be, passing ^on to the general school museum. 

, thildrjn like^®!® show to others the things which t 
interest tnemsel>ics, and oc<^sional special e^ibits 
of toys, hpme-mada especially, of colledions of 
3tamp5J ^tterfliy, fossils or plants, will Suggest 
adivities and pu/suits t^ those who need the stimulus. 
Thfe museum should be a living fliifg; and not 
merely*a collection of curiosities to excite a passing 
wonder. 



CHAPTER k\*l 

fj 

• f 

IktoKs TO Consu;lt : Some Suggestions , 

In the presept chapter we ofFej: au list ol books Jtbr 
the young teacher to consult.' TJ^e (aote'/*'th^t 
accompany •the iisftc are in^endedn to tgukie him* in 
his choice. So\ne of the books are suggested H^ecause 
^they contain pra6lical details which ^could m>t Ije 
included ki -our previous chapters ; for^;example, 
on special Aiethods of teaching, ^herc arc alsp 
systematic treatises •on ^Swbjetis *^like^ • psyclyategy , ’ 
or thft philosophical bases of education, on •'•which 
we can barely touch. Other? again are manuals 
whick cover much the same groiltid the present 
work, but are on a scple more comjrreherisive than 
has been here possible. The ort^r in which th^ 
books are ^presented is by no mea*!?' the oyder in 
which they should necessarily be read. The young 
teacher is advised to read first that whi^h attrads 
him mbst or that which he needs i^rst to supplement 
what we have ^ been able to supply. It is desmable 
that all tca^hcijs should study aspdets of education 
beyond those which concern them in their ‘day to 
day work in the class-rqom.*' Buf^the stydy ,is so 
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wide and ramifies in so many directions, into* 
philosophy,* sociology,* history, biology, that very 
few can* hope- to survey the whole gro^md. The 
young teacher is advised to pursue the line of his 
own ipt^fest.® He may b6 attracted by the history 
• of education, and wish to trace .out fo^ his own 
■ satisfaction the de^felppment of tffe great educational 
.idea^. which hav^ governed the world and their 
interrelation with the growth of fliought. He* may 
^iBe ^interest^d more .in persons than in» ideas, 
and find * aj delight iti ^the biographies of creat 
teachers. * Psycholpgy, especially i^ its modem 
iyprms^dia) a J^scihation ^r many ^chers. Some 
of * them als(» may lil^ to exfilOre fhc relations 
betwee?! tWJ development oP children and that of 
c^the# forms of young life. Others are at hom<^ iij 
the regigfi of philosophy ; they will 4ind mSterial 
^n plenty for ^ecylation and even foi^ controversy. 

» the organisation# ^f education may appeal 

tp so]A(^ who •will compare system with system in 
differeiTt countries jnd ages. Very many, perhaps, 
overwhelmed by^their daily work, will have little 
leisure for studv very far remqj/ed from their ordinary 
pursuits but w^ be keenly alert on the practical 
side, ^d anjHAis to study the niceties^ of method 
or the social aSivities of schools. The important 
thing is d^t no on9 should rust or grow stale,*and 
.that*?aon shouljji^ have a mind with a Rowing 
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A. General Principles, of Education.. 

The follfwing books discus 'irpm*-differeilt points 
of view the general principles of education. They 
all contain chapters upon the application of the 
princip{<^' to the jiving problems of the Schools. 
In each there are references {o ‘books whitii ,deal 
more, fully with jp&ific questions. 

All of these relate to English conditiobs*: . ^ 

•* f, f, 

Education, its Plata and. Ffrst Principles. T.’ P. '• 
Nunn (Arnold, igdo). , ' < 

The Founmikons of Education I a. vo&. 
tiFindldy (University qf Londom Psess, 192K 

*927). ' ‘ • 

< ,The Nation's Schools. H. ^ Bopipps Sfni^ 
(LoAgmans, 1927). *«• , '* 

The books of Profess<\»; Caippagrfio —Soci 0 and' 
^Solitude (Cambridge University Pi^ss) ; 
Converging Paths (Cambidd^e Ulliversity 
< Press) ; Education in RelutiQn to the Common 
Purposes of Humanity (Pitman(— also deal 
with principles 'though in a /less systematic 
way. ^ 


^ B. F^cholo^. 

As an introduction to psychpli^, and’jn»qrder 
to become familiar with the outunes, the student 
is advised. tf;- begin with the follbwing book& : •, 

Tedirs to Teachers on Psycholo^ anf Life's' Ideals. 
Wm. James (LongpaiJ). * ' 
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Psychology. Wm. MacDoifgall (Home Uni,versity • 
Library). « 

• Herbclrtian 'Psychgldgy, John Adams (Longmans). 

' Intrody^tion to Psychology, Loveday and Green 
-^Oifor^ University Press). # ^ 

Aftepjhese, the student has a w<cfe choict?.‘*.^esides 
tfie Targe treatises^ oB psychology as a science (e.g. 
by^Wnv James, Stout, etc.), therB are books vrhich 
bear mflre or less dirCdly on education. Such are : 

Psychotbgy Applied Education, James V^ard 
^ ^ (C^bridge ^University Press)^ 

7SdSthl y^sycftology, Wm^ MacDougall (Methuen). 

• •• ^ 
Psydiologyjor Teachefs. Lloyd Morgan (Arnold). 

Educative Process. W. G. Bagley (Macmillan)^ 

Instim}^ Intelligence and Character. • Godfrey 
^Thomfan^(AlJen aqd Unwin). 

PHtucational Psydjology, Ghas. Fo^ (Kegan Paul). 

Besides these th*ere are books designed as students’ 
manuals by^ProftSsor Drever, B. Dumville, ^lrs. S. 
Brierle/*ana others. Mor^ specific in scope are 
two books on \|iaracter : 

Th£ Making of Character, J. MacQann j[Cam-^ 
bridge UsiivAsity Pfess). 

(Dhwn of Character. Edith A. INJumford • 
(Longmaifx^ . 

,Tlie student inlerest^ in Exporimln^l Psychology 
might* begin ,^itfi An Introduction to Exp^imental 
FsycMogJi, 6. Myers (Cambridge University 
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.Press, .1914), or Introdu:tion to Experimental Psychhlogy 
by C. W. Valentine (University Tutprial Press). 
For information on Intelligence Tests th^ student 
should cofisult in the first inst&nce the Report of 
the Consultative Committee of the Boy-rd ^f Educa- 
tion on Bycholo^d Tests of Educahle Capdcitx(fi.'iA. 
Stationery Office) 'and follow up the rea<^pjg this 
will suggest. « ' • • * 

1 

C. Methods of Teaching. 

We have already referred ifi Chapter- VIII to the, 
“ Suggestions ” of the Bdurcl of Education. The 
full title is — ^ 

Hqndbook^ of ^nggestiohs for the OonstderdiioiC 6f 
Teachers and Others * concerned hi tk' Work 
of Public Elementary Schools (lI.M. Stationery 
ir Office. 2J. net). . » « * '*' 

The book * contains chapters on all the ^ubjecSs 
(except religious instruction) rrflfci& 4 / ^ujkht_-in . 
elementary, including central, Schools. The.'r^ge 
of age is up to fifteen years. Languages oAeC thah 
English are omitted ; it may ’ bo noted that the 
teaching of Welsh was the subjeCl of 'invtctigatibn 
by a special committed which has flsued an inter- 
, esting report. Except for langua^f*^*, and special 
subjects subh as those ^associa Jed w;ith commerce, 
the ground covered by the Suggestions is the same 
as that# covered in all schools v^b^h teac^l ^children 
up to fifteen. The Suggestions, ^therefore, are of 
value to tes^hbrs in Preparatory and othei Vne^e- 
pendent Schools, as well as, * w^th appropriate 
modifications, to teachers of small g(*ou*ps of children 
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or individual pupils. As wa stated before,* the bool^ 
is one of auggestions .only, which, as the prefatory 
note pqjints <>ut^ arc^to be “ regarded as a challenge 
to independent tlfbught on the subjects'^treated.” 

* Sever^ useful manuals have been written for 
the u^c of students in training. Th«se usually 
cont^d^, not only* chapters on principles of. teaching 
ana' on the general rules of method, but specific 
djrectipus in detail on particulai* modes of handling 

•each subject. • 

• • • • 


wi 


pul 


Princtplfs of Educai^n^. T. Raymont (Longmans). 
^rinc^les a)9i Methods of Teacht^. J. vJelton 
(UnivcTsity Tutorial Press)."*, 

Pri/icipUs^ of Class* Teaching? jT J. Pindlay 
(Macntiilan). 

^he JPrJKtice% of Instruction. J. W. AjJawison 
^ ifNational Society). \ • 

The vhich. follcaiv were written mainly 

"tlfc secondary schools in view they were first 
ibns^ed in*i8n7 and i8qq : 


Teachifif^ atdT Organisation. P. A. Barnett 
•("Longflians). ^ 

Common in Education and Teaching. P. A. 
, BarneV (Longmans). 


Useful books oxl preserft-day ideas and pradlice 
in ^gac’liBg are : * ^ . 

'The New dFea^ing. Edited by John Adams* 
» (Hodder andtStoughtop). • ^ . 

Educational f Movements and Methods. Edited by 
Johif AJisems • (Harrap). 
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. The Poard of Education has from time to time 
published pamphlets on the teaching of jsubjects in 
Secondary Schools. They hav^ not^bden g/ithered 
into a Handbook, for they ate rither fdt specialist* 
teachers. The Scottish Education Dep^rt^ent has 
a similar ^ries. ^Of decided general interest* not 
only to teachers but lo the public, are longer ‘B'^ports 
on the position of •English, Modem Languages, 
Scien<ie and Classics in the Educational System ,of 
Great pritain. All these are procurable from* 
H.M. Stationery Office. J'hg Report ovt English 
conc^tns all teachers. ^ ' 

Some usefulVjggestions on thV cu;ricif un»^ \Qd 
methods app»oprint€ for post-primary,^ scjiools aire^^ 
to be found in the Report of the, C&xasu?tativc 
Committee (1926) — The Education of the Adolescent. 

'Certfiin present day experiments in^mt/hods of 
teaching, to '.Yhich occasional allusion has been 
made in the previous ‘chapters, Ure‘t)esf/stgdi^^in 
the special books which advocUte . tjiem. ^ 
of them, however, are discusse(? in Edutdhonal 
Movements and Methods above meniluned^'^d in the 
same editor’s Modern Developments in^' Edt^ation&l 
Practice (University of London Prps). We can 
Quote only a few of these special btfoLs : 

The Play Way. H% Cald’velK Cook (1917, 
®Heinemann). 

The Montessori Method ; translated Jrom thi Italian 
(Heinemacin). ' , 

Thi Montessori Manual. D. 0 . Fisl^er (Constable). 

Education on the Dalton Plan. Heleli ^arkhurst (Bell) . 
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towards Freedom — the Ho^Jbard Plan, Dr. Q’Brien, 
Harms (University of London Press). 

An *Ess(^ • kiWfftds a Philosophy of^ Education. 
Cijarlotte M. Mason (Kegan Paul). 

MiSs^ l^ason was the originator the jjiethod of 
the P.N.E.U. (Parents National Educational Union), 
and^fhis body ha^ isiiued a numjber of books bearing 
u^dh Ae method. Governesses mnd private tutors 
would Mo well to make themselves familiar with 
these publjbations. * * ^ ^ 

There is \iot space to Include the numerous Ilooks 
vl^^h ai^ wr^teTt*upon the teach‘<;if of particular 
lubj^s, and i^ is somftwhat li^vicjifiius to make 
.seleftiens.^ * ^ 


1 ). The Teaching of Young C\ilSren, 

\e*DM)n of l^indT* M. T)rummond (Arnold). 
Ration by^I^fe, H. Brown-Smith (H. Phillips). 


Five Y^fs OltiT or Thereabouts. M. Druihmond 
(Arndl^). 

The Child\ its Nature and Nurture. W. B. 
, DrumWbnd (Dent). ^ ^ • 

The Child \ihder Eight. B. Murray and H. B. 
^ S^*h (Arnold). 

ifandwork a%a its Place in Early Education. L. L. 
* Plaisted.tOxf<4d University *P|es?). 

The Art joJ ^tory-telling. Marie L. Sliedlock 
09*^- Wulray). 
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Education by Plays und Games. G. E. Johnson 
(Ginn and Co.). 

Speech Defects. I. G. Ward '(Dent). 

The Montessori books mentioned unde** G bear 
especially upon the education of youVig children, 

E. History of Education. 

The following arc perhaps the most s>iitabie 
books to begin upon. .They will suggest further 
reading : > . 

A Short Hiftory of Education. J. W. Adam,w.i 
(1919. Tjambridge University’ Pr^ss).-- , 

A Purvey the History * of ^ducatk^. Jlelen 
Wodehouss' (1925. Arnold). 

Secondary Education in the XIXth Ceiihay,i R. L 
Archer .(1922. Cambridge University Press). 

The Great Educators Series (b.einem£&n)- 

* \ M. 

F. Health and Physical jfraining. 

This topic should be considered ii^ the light iff 
the comprehensive wbrk of Dr. / James Kerr 
{Fundamentals of School Health, Geo^i^t Allen and ' 
Unwin). This book is expensive, but it may be 
seen in libraries, while for text book purposes 
there are available many smalle.;^, books s,uc:ix^ as 
School Hygiene. Lyster (University Tutorial Press). 

The best baridbooks on PhysiciL Training ' arv: 
those issued by the Board of £<]lu«:ation thfough 
H.M. Stationery Office. 
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